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CHAPTER VIIIL—LAST DAYS. 





‘La Marmite de Rabelais.” To the right, 
the three canals flow into a river, spanned 
by a low bridge, known as “ the accursed 


RaMBOUILLET is now a station on the | each other, having at each corner a cir- 
railway between Versailles, Chartres, | cular turret, surmounted by a spire— 
and Le Mans. It is a sunny little town, | faces the mid-day sun. The ground lies 
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“*The king bleeds ; “en avant"’ to the king !'""—Page 484. 











sloping to the south, in a sheltered hol- 
low, over which the slanting roofs and 
conical turrets of the palace rise out of 
stately elms and spiked poplars. The 
principal fagade of the chiteau—which 
consists of two wings at right angles to 





low, and canals, extending in three di- 
rections, bordered by terraced walks and 
avenues intersect the grassy lawns which 
lengthen into the tangled woodland of 
the surrounding forest. Opposite the 
chateau, on an islet, is a grotto called 





bridge,” from some now obscure tradi- 
tion foreboding evil to those who pass 
over it. On every other side, the trunks 
of venerable trees, their overarching 
branches closing above like a cloister— 
pillars of oak, elm, and ash—wind away 
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into grassy meads and shady dingles, inter- 
sected by long rides cut straight through 
the forest, proper for the stag - hunts 
which have been held in this ancient 
manor since the middle ages. 

The chateau itself has been modern- 
ized, save where one ivy-crowned round 
tower (the donjon of the medieval for- 
tress), in deep shadow, frowns an angry 
defiance to the stucco and whitewash of 
the flimsy modern fagade. 

It is the month of March, in the year 
1547. Francis, attended by a small ret- 
inue, has arrived at the foot of this 
round tower. Ooming from the south, 
he has crossed the river by “the accursed 
bridge.” . 

During the whole past year he has 
wandered from place to place, revisiting 
his favorite haunts as though conscious 
that he was bidding them farewell. The 
restlessness of mortal disease is upon 
him. Though he flies from city to ham- 
let, from castle to palace, vainly seeking 
respite from pain, death haunts and fol- 
lows him. His life is agony. He is 
greatly changed—an internal fever con- 
sumes him. His eyes are haggard; his 
face is thin, and his body emaciated. 
Only fifty-two years old, like his great 
rival the Emperor Charles, he is prema- 
turely aged. Now he is half lifted from 
his coach, and slowly led up a winding 
staircase to his apartments on the second 
floor by his friend James d’Angennes, to 
whose ahcestors Rambouillet belonged. 
Francis comes from Chambord, where 
Marguerite, now Queen of Navarre by 
her second marriage, met him. Margue- 
rite and her brother still cling to each 
other, but they are both aged and full 
of care. Her beauty is faded and her 
health is broken. Even she, though de- 
voted as ever, cannot amuse Francis, or 
dissipate the weight that oppresses his 
spirit. The old topics that were wont to 
delight him are irritably dismissed. He 
no longer cares for poetry, is wearied of 
politics, shrinks from society, and abuses 
women. It is at this time he writes with 
the point of a diamond, on the window 
of his closet at Chambord, these signifi- 
cant lines : 


“ Souvent femme varie ; 
Mal habile qui s‘y fie!" 


He can only talk to his sister on sor- 
rowful subjects: of the death by plague 
of his favorite son Charles, who caught 
the infection when sleeping at Abbeville ; 
or of his old friend, Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, who has also recently died. 

The death of the latter seems to affect 
Francis terribly: “Our lives,” he says, 
were very similar—he was slightly older, 
but I shall not long survive him.” Vain- 
ly does Marguerite combat these dismal 
forebodings. She laments in secret the 
sad change. Ever sympathetic with her 
brother, she, too, throws aside romance 








and poetry, and composes “The Mirror 
of a Sinful Soul” to suit his altered hu- 
mor. Alas! what would Marguerite say 
if she knew what is carefully concealed 
from her? That the great surgeon Paré 
—Paré, who was afterward to draw the 
spear-point from the cheek of the Balafré 
—has pronounced that the king’s malady 
is hopeless! 

After a short sojourn together at 
Chambord, the brother and sister part 
never to meet again. 

Francis was to have passed the carni- 
val at Limours, says Du Bellay; now 
he commands the masked balls and the 
court ballets to be held at Saint-Germain 
en Laye. The king’s fancy changes: he 
will rouse himself; he will shake off the 
horrible lethargy that is creeping over 
him; he will dismiss sinister presenti- 
ments. Disguised himself, he will dance 
among the maskers—the excitement will 
revive him. 

But, strong as is his will, high as is 
his courage, the mortal disease within 
him is stronger still. Suddenly he coun- 
termands all his orders. He will rather 
go to Rambouillet to visit his old friend, 
d’Angennes; to meet Rabelais, perhaps, 
who loves the old castle, and to hunt in 
the great woods. 

The quiet old manor, half hunting- 
lodge, half fortress, buried in secluded 
woods just bursting into leaf, where the 
wild-boar and the stag are plentiful, will 
suit him better than banquets, balls, 
games, and boisterous revelry. The once 
dauntless Francis is grown nervous and 
querulous, and is painfully conscious of 
the slightest noise. After a rapid journey 
he crosses the ill-omened bridge and ar- 
rives at Rambouillet. No sooner has he 
been laid in his bed, than again his mind 
changes. He must rise and go to Saint- 
Germain, more suitable than Rambouillet 
in accommodation for his present condi- 
tion. But the intense anguish he suffers 
renders this project impossible. Well, he 
will remain. He will rest one night here; 
then, he will depart. In the morning, 
says the same historian, he awakes at 
daybreak, feeling somewhat better. Hg 
commands a royal hunt for stags and 
boars. Once more he hears the bugle 
of the huntsmen, the baying of the 
hounds, the tramp of the impatient 
steeds. The fresh morning air gives him 
fictitious strength. He rises from his 
bed, dresses himself on horseback and 
rides forth, defying disease and pain. 


Alas! he is soon brought back to the |! 


donjon tower and carried up the stairs 
speechless and in mortal agony to his 
bed. Fever and delirium ensue, but as 
the death-shadows gather round him 
weakness clears his brain. 

“T am dying,” says he, faintly, ad- 
dressing d’Angennes, who never leaves 
him for an instant; “send for my son 
Henry.” 








“Sire,” replies the count, “his high- 
ness is already here.” 

“Let him come to me at once; my 
breath fails me fast.” 

The prince enters and kneels beside 
the dying king. He weeps bitterly, takes 
his father’s already cold hand in his own 
and kisses it.. Francis feebly returns the 
pressure. He turns his sunken eyes 
toward his son and signs that he would 
speak. Henry, the better to catch his 
words, rises and bends over him. 

‘My son, I have been a great sinner,” 
falters the dying king, “‘ my passions led 
me astray; avoid this, Henry. If I have 
done well, follow that, not the evil.” 

“Sire,” replies the prince, “we all 
love and honor your majesty.” 

“ Oherish France, my son,” continues 
the king; “it is a noble nation. They 
refused me nothing in my adversity, nor 
will they you, if you rule them rightly, 
Lighten the taxes, my son ; be good to my 
people.” 

His voice grows fainter and less dis- 
tinct, his face more ashen. 

The prince, seeing his lips move, but 
hearing no sound, lays his ear close to 
his father’s mouth. 

“Commend me to Catherine, your 
wife; beware of the Guises; they will 
strip you; they are all traitors; cherish 
my people.” He spoke no more. 

The prince motions to d’Angennes, 
and the parish priest with his acolytes 
enter, bearing the host. Speechless, but 
conscious, with a look of infinite devo- 
tion, Francis receives the sacraments. 
Then, turning his dying eyes toward his 
son, he feebly raises his hands to bless 
him. 

Henry, overcome by the sight of his 
dying father, sinks prostrate beside the 
bed. D’Angennes stands at the head, 
supporting his dying master in his arms; 
while he wipes the moisture from his 
forehead, Francis expires. 


_—+— 


CHAPTER IX 
CATHERINE DE MEDICI. 


OATHERINE DE MeEpic1, widow of Hen- 
ry II., and mother of three kings regnant, 
rules France in their name. Her father, 
Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, second tyrant 
of Florence, died before she was born; 
her mother, Madeleine de la Tour d’Au- 
vergne (for Catherine had French blood 
in her veins), died when she was born; 
so fatal was this Medici, even at her 
birth. 

The duchessina, as Catherine was 
ealled, was reared by her aunt, Clarice 
Sforza, within the mediwval stronghold 
of the Medici at Florence—now known 
as the Riccardi Palace. Although bereft 
of palisade and towers of defence, it is 
still a stately pile of Italian Gothic archi- 
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ture, with pillared cortile, ornate front, 
and sculptured cornice, bidding a mute 
defiance to the encroachments of the mod- 
ern buildings of the Via Cavour, the Corso 
of the City of Flowers. 

Catherine was educated by the nuns 
of the “‘Murate” (walled up), in their 
convent near the Porto Santa Croce. 
The teaching of these lonely enthusiasts 
strangely contrasted with the life she af- 
terward led in the Florentine court—a 
very hot-bed of vice, intrigue, and ambi- 
tion. There did this Medea of the cin- 
que-cento learn how to dissimulate and 
to betray. At fifteen she became, by the 
favor of her uncle, Pope Clement VIL., 
the richest heiress in Europe. She was 
tall and finely formed, of a clear, olive 
complexion (inherited from her French 
mother). with well-cut features, and large, 
prominent eyes, like all the Medici. Her 
manners were gracious, her countenance 
expressive, but there was, even in ex- 
treme youth, a fixed and cold expression 
on the statuesque face that belied these 
pleasant attributes. Many suitors sought 
her hand, but Clement VII., outraged at 
the brutality of the Spanish coalition 


‘against him under Charles V., which had 


resulted in the sack of Rome and his own 
imprisonment in the Castle of St. Angelo, 
was glad to spite his enemies by bestow- 
ing his wealthy niece on the Duc d’Or- 
léans, son of Francis I. As the heiress 
of the Medici came of a republican race 
of merchant - princes, mere mushrooms 
beside the lofty antiquity of the Valois 
line, the pope, to give greater lustre to 
the espousals, announced that he would 
himself conduct his niece to her future 
husband. At Leghorn, Catherine em- 
barked with her uncle in a sumptuous 
papal galley, attended by his tonsured 
court. A flotilla of boats accompanied 
the vice-regent of God upon earth and 
his niece the sparkling duchessina. Fair 
winds and smooth seas soon wafted them 
to the French shore, where Francis and 
his sons awaited their arrival at Mar- 
seilles. 

Francis, says Brantéme, was so charm- 
ed with the Medici bride, her intelligence 
and lively manners, that he romped with 
her the entire evening after her arrival. 
When Francis found that she danced ad- 
mirably, that she shot with an arquebuse 
like a trooper, played at maille like a boy, 
and rode boldly and gracefully, his par- 
tiality to his new daughter-in-law knew 
no bounds. What was the opinion of the 
bridegroom Orléans, and what compari- 
son he made between a bride of fifteen 
and a mistress of thirty-five, is not re- 
corded. There was nearly twenty years 
difference in age between Prince Henry, 
Due d’Orléans, a mere boy, and Diane de 
Poitiers, yet her influence over him was 
still absolute. To the day of his death 
he wore her colors—white and black— 
upon his shield. Diane, secure in power, 








was rather proud of her age. She boasted 
to the new duchess that she was never 
ill, that she rose at six o’clock in the 
morning, bathed in the coldest water, and 
rode two hours before breakfast. 

When Catherine first appeared at the 
Louvre as the bride of Prince Henry, she 
seemed but a clever, facile girl, ready to 
accept her humiliating position as subor- 
dinate in power, influence, and beauty to 
her husband’s mistress, Diane de Poitiers, 
as well as to the Duchesse d’Etampes, the 
favorite of Francis. Placed among these 
two women and the lonely Spanish queen, 
Elinor of Portugal, for fourteen years she 
acquitted herself with the most perfect 
temper and discretion. Indeed, with 


‘strange self-command in one so young, 


she endeavored to flatter both the favor- 
ites, but failing to propitiate either Diane 
or the duchess, and not being able to at- 
tract her husband or to interest the sedate 
Spaniard, she devoted herself wholly to 
charm her father-in-law, Francis. She 
became the constant and beloved com- 
panion of his various progresses and hunt- 
ing-parties to Fontainebleau, Amboise, 
Chenonceau, and Loches. No court pa- 
geants these, on ambling pads over smooth 
lawns, among limber trees, with retinue 
of velvet-liveried menials on the watch 
for any possible casualty; but hard and 
dangerous riding in search of boars, and 
wolves, and stags, over a rough country, 
among thick underwood, rocky hills, and 
precipitous uplands, 

Thus Catherine seemed, but in her 
heart she despised the duchess, abhorred 
Diane, and suffered all the mortification 
of a neglected wife. Diane did not, more- 
over, spare her feelings, but insolently 
and ostentatiously paraded her superior 
influence, especially after Prince Henry 
came to the throne and created her Du- 
chesse de Valentinois. 

Catherine, however, with marvellous 
self-command, bore all meekly, brought 
the king ten children, and for fourteen 
years bided her time. And that time 
came sooner than either the wife or the 
mistress expected. 


—~+— 


CHAPTER X. 
A FATAL JOUST. 


Ir is the wedding-day of the two 
princesses, Elizabeth and Marguerite ; the 
first a daughter, the latter a sister, of 
Henry II. A tournament is to be held in 
the Rue Saint-Antoine, near the Palace 
des Tournelles, so-called from its many 
towers.* 





* The Palace des Tournelles (so named from its 
many towers) stood in the Rue Saint-Antoine, op- 
posite the HOtdl de Saint-Paul, upon the site of the 
Place Royale. Charles VI. was confined here 
when insane, by his wife, Isabeau de Baviére. The 
Duke of Bedford, Regent of France for Henry VI., 
a minor, lodged here. After the expulsion of the 








King Henry and the elder princes, his 
sons, are to ride in the lists and to break 
a lance freely with all comers. Queen 
Catherine and the brides—Elizabeth, the 
very youthful wife of the morose Philip 
II. of Spain, lately husband of Mary Tu- 
dor, known as Bloody Mary, now de- 
ceased; Marguerite, wife of the Duke of 
Savoy, and Marguerite de Valois, second 
daughter of Catherine, then but a child— 
are seated in the centre of an open dais, 
covered with damascened silk, and orna- 
mented with feathers, tassels, and gaudy 
streamers, which flutter in the summer 
breeze. Behind them are ranged the 
greatest ladies of the court, among whom 
Diane de Poitiers, now Duchesse de Va- 
lentinois, occupies the place of honor. 
The ladies in waiting on the queen and 
the great officers of state are ranged at 
the back. It is a lovely morning in the 
month of July. The summer sun lights 
up the gay dresses and fair faces of the 
court into a glowing parterre of bright 
colors. Ata signal from Queen Cather- 
ine bands of wind-instruments burst into 
martial music ; the combatants enter the 
arena and divide themselves into different 
squadrons. First rides the king at the 
head of his knights. His appearance is 
the signal for all to rise, as much out of 
respect to him as the better to observe 
his chivalrous bearing and magnificent ac- 
coutrements. He wears a suit of armor 
in which gold is the chief metal. His 
sword-handle and dagger are set with 
jewels, and from his shield and lance fly 
streamers of black and white—the colors 
of Diane de Poitiers. He rides a Spanish 
barb, caparisoned with crimson velvet, 
that tosses his head and curvets proudly, 
as if conscious of its royal burden. Three 
times the king passes round the list within 
the barriers, preceded by pages and es- 
quires bearing shields bound with rib- 
bons, on which are engraven, in letters 
of gold or of gems, the initials of their 
masters’ ladye-loves. The king is followed 
by squadrons of knights, who all range 
themselves near the open dais occupied 
by the queens and the princesses. 

A herald in a party-colored dress ad- 
vances into the centre of the open space, 
and to the sound of trumpet proclaims 
that the lists are open. The barriers are 
then lowered by the pages and the es- 
quires, and the tilting begins. 

Catherine looks on with a troubied 
countenance. . Her eyes incessantly fol- 
low the king and watch his every move- 
ment. As knight after knight is unhorsed 
and rolls in the dust, and loud cries and 
shouts of laughter rise at each discom- 
fiture above the tumult of the fight, the 
anxious expression on her face never 
changes. Now and then, when the king, 
excited by the mimic warfare, deals and 





English from Paris, Charles VII. made it his resi- 
dence. Louis XI. and Louis XII. inhabitedit. The 
latter monarch died here. 
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receives hard blows and vigorous lance- 
thrusts, Catherine visibly trembles. Like 
the wife of Pilate, “she has suffered 
much because of a dream concerning 
him”—a dream that has shown him to 
her, disfigured and dabbled with blood, 
lying dead in a strange chamber. 

In the early morning she had implored 
the king not to enter the lists, but Henry 
had laughed, and had ridden forth wear- 
ing the colors of her rival. 

Now the long day is drawing to a 
close; the sun is low on the horizon, and 
the tournament is over. The king, who 
has fought like a son of Francis I., and 
broken the lances of the Dues de Ferrara, 
Guise, and Nemours, has retired from the 
lists into his tent to unarm. The young 
princes have dismounted and ascended 
into the dais beside their mother and the 
brides. Oatherine breathes again; the 
king is safe—her dream but the coinage 
of her brain! But hark! the faint sound 
of a trumpet is heard, proceeding from 
the extremity of the long street of Saint- 
Antoine. The queen grows pale and 
bends her ear to listen. The sound comes 
nearer; it becomes more distinct at each 
fresh blast. Now it is at hand, and, as 
the shrill and ill-omened notes strike her 
ear, a herald advances, preceded by a 
trumpeter, and announces that a masked 
knight has arrived, and challenges his 
majesty to break a lance with him in 
honor of his lady. ’ 

The masked knight, habited entirely in 
black armor, rides into the arena. Certain 
of the fatal event, the queen rises suddenly 
from her seat. Her countenance expresses 
absolute terror. She beckons hastily to 
the Comte d’O, who is in attendance. 
“Go,” says she in a low voice, speaking 
rapidly; “go at once to the king. Tell 
him that if he fights with this stranger he 
will die!—tell him so from me. Haste! 
for the love of the Virgin, haste!” 

No sooner has the Comte d’O left her, 
than, leaning over the dais, Catherine, 
with clasped hands and eager eyes, 
watches him as he crosses the enclosure. 
She sees him parley with the king, who 
is replacing his casque and arranging his 
armor. Henry laughs. The queen turns 
to the young Comte de la Molle, who is 
near—“ Call up hither his majesty to me 
instantly. Tell him he must come up to 
me here before he enters the lists. It is 
for life or death—the life of the king. 
Go! fly!” 

This second messenger crosses to 
where Henry is just mounting on horse- 
back. “Alas! alas! he does not heed my 
messenger. Let me go,” cries the queen, 
in the most violent agitation; “I will 
myself descend and speak with his ma- 
jesty.” She rushes forward through the 
astonished courtiers to where a flight of 
steps leads below into the enclosure. As 
her foot is on the topmost stair, she sees 
the king gallop forth, fully equipped, in | 





face of the masked knight. The queen is 
ashy pale, her large eyes are fixed on the 
king, her white lips tremble. She stands 
motionless, supported by the balustrade. 
Her daughters, the brides, and her ladies, 
gather round her full of wonder. By a 
great effort she masters her agitation, and 
slowly turns back into a retiring-room 
behind the dais, and seats herself on a 
chair of state. Then with a solemn gest- 
ure she addresses herself to the princesses : 

‘Elizabeth, my daughter, and you, 
Marguerite, come hither. My sons, Fran- 
cis and Charles, come to me all of you 
quickly.” 

At her invitation they assemble round 
her in astonishment. 

* Alas! my children, you are all or- 
phans, and I am a widow. I have seen 
it. Itis true. Now, while I speak, the 
lance is pointed that will pierce the king. 
Your father must die, my children. I 
know it and I cannot save him.” 

While they all press with pitying looks 
around her, trying to console yet unable 
to comprehend her meaning, she slowly 
rises. 

‘Let us, my children,” says she, in a 
hollow voice, “ pray for the king’s soul.” 

She casts herself on the ground and 
folds her hands in silent prayer. Her 
children kneel around her. There is a 
great silence. Then a loud cry is heard 
from below : 

“The king is wounded; the king is 
unhorsed; the king bleeds; en avant to 
the king!” 

Catherine rises. She is calm now and 
perfectly composed. She approaches the 
wooden steps leading into the arena be- 
low. There she sees, stretched on the 
ground, the king insensible, his face 
bathed in blood, pierced in the eye by 
the lance of the masked knight who has 
fled. Henry is mortally wounded, and 
is borne, as the queen saw in her dream, 
into a strange chamber in the Palace des 
Tournelles, hard by. After some days of 
horrible agony, he expires, aged forty- 
one. The masked knight struck but a 
random blow, and was held innocent of 
all malice. He was the Sieur de Mont- 
gomeri, ancestor of the present Earls of 
Eglinton. 


—_+— 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE WIDOWED QUEEN. 


Even while the king lay dying, Cath- 
erine gave a taste of her vindictive char- 
acter by ordering Diane de Poitiers in- 
stantly to quit the Louvre; to deliver up 
the crown-jewels; and to make over the 
possession of the Chitteau of Chenonceau, 
in Touraine, to herself. Chenonceau was 
Catherine’s “‘ Naboth’s vineyard.” From 
a girl, when she had often visited it in 
company with her father-in-law, Francis, 
she had longed to possess this lovely 





woodland palace, beside the clear waters 
of the river Cher. To her inexpressible 
disgust, her husband, when he became 
king, ‘presented it to “the old hag,” 
Diane, Duchesse de Valentinois. 

When Diane, sitting lonely at the 
Louvre, for Henry II. was dying at the 
Palace des Tournelles, received the 
queen’s message, she turned indignantly 
to the messenger and angrily asked: 

“Ts the king, then, dead?” 

“No, madame, but his wound is pro- 
nounced mortal; he cannot last out the 
day.” 

“Tell the queen,” said Diane, haughti- 
ly, “that her reign has not yet begun, 
I am mistress over her and the kingdom 
as long as the king lives. If he dies, I 
care little how much she insults me. I 
shall be too wretched even to heed her.” 

As regent, Catherine’s real character 
appeared. She revelledin power. Gifted 
with a masculine understanding and a 
thorough aptitude for state business, she 
was also inscrutable, stern, and cruel. 
She believed in no one, and had faith in 
nothing save the prediction of astrolo- 
gers and the course of the stars, to which 
she gave unquestioning belief. As in 
the days of her girlhood, Catherine (al- 
ways armed with a concealed dagger, its 
blade dipped in poison) traded on the 
weaknesses of those around her. She 
intrigued when she could not command, 
and fascinated the victim she dared not 
attack. All who stood in the way of her 
ambition were “removed.” None can 
tell how many she hurried to an untime- 
ly grave. The direful traditions of her 
race, the philters, the perfumes, the pow- 
ders, swift and deadly poisons, were im- 
ported by her into France. Her cunning 
hands could infuse death into the fairest 
and the freshest flowers. She had poi- 
sons for gloves and handkerchiefs, for the 
folds of royal robes, for the edge of 
gemmed drinking-cups, for rich and sa- 
vory dishes. She stands accused of hav- 
ing poisoned the Queen of Navarre, moth- 
er of Henry IV.,* in a pair of gloves; 
and, in spite of the trial and execution 
of Sebastian Montecucolli, she was held 
guilty of having compassed the death of 
her brother-in-law, the dauphin, in 
cup of water, thus opening the throne 
for her husband and herself. 

Within her brain, fertile in evil, was 
conceived the massacre of St, Bartholo- 
mew—to exceed the horrors of the Sicil- 
ian Vespers under John of Procida—the 
plan of which she discussed years before 
the event with Philip II. and his minister, 
the Duke of Alva, whom she met at Bay- 
onne, when she visited there her daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth of Spain. Catherine was 
true to no party, and faithful to no creed. 





* Another contemporary says that the Queen 
of Navarre was invited to Marcel’s, the Prévot of 
Paris, where, having eaten some confitures, she fell 
sick, and died five days afterward. 
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During her long government, she cajoled 
alike Oatholics and Protestants. She 
balanced Guise against Ooligni, and 
Condé against Navarre, as suited her im- 
mediate purpose. Provided the end she 
proposed was attained, she cared nothing 
for the means. Although attached to 
her children in infancy, before supreme 
power had come within her grasp, she 
did not hesitate to sacrifice them, later, 
to her political intrigues. 

For her youngest daughter—the be- 
witching Marguerite, frail Queen of Na- 
varre—she cared not at all. Her auto- 
biography is filled with details of her 
mother’s falseness and unkindness. As 
to her sons, all—save Francis, who died 
at eighteen — were initiated early into 
vice. Their hands were soon red with 
blood. Long before they reached man- 
hood they were steeped in debauchery, 
and left the cares of government entirely 
to their mother. Her court —an oasis of 
delight and artistic repose, in an age of 
bloodshed (for Catherine was a true 
Medici, and loved artists and the arts, 
splendor and expenditure)—was as fatal 
as the gardens of Armida to virtue, truth, 
and honor. She surrounded herself with 
dissipated nobles,-subservient courtiers, 
venal nymphs, and impure enchantresses, 
all ready to barter their souls and bodies 
in the service of their queen. The names 
of the forty noble demoiselles by whom 
Catherine was always attended, are duly 
recorded by Brantéme. 

“Know, my cousin,” said the queen, 
speaking to the Duc de Guise, “ that my 
maids of honor are the best allies of the 
royal cause.” 

She imported ready - witted Italians, 
actors and singers, who played at a thea- 
tre within the Hétel Bourbon, at Paris; 
saltimbanques and rope-dancers, who 
paraded the streets; astrologers, like 
Ruggiero; jewellers, like Zametti; and 
bankers, like Gondi. These men were 
ready to sell themselves for any infamy ; 
to call on the stars for confirmation of 
their prophecies; to tempt spendthrift 
princes with ample supply of ready cash ; 
to insinuate themselves into the confi- 
dence of unwary nobles; all to serve 
their royal mistress as spies. 

A woman of such powerful mind, in- 
finite resource, and unscrupulous will, 
overawed and oppressed her children. 
During the three successive reigns of her 
sons, Francis II., Charles FX., and Henry 
III., Catherine ruled with the iron hand 
of a medieval despot. Yet her cruelty, 
perfidy, and state-craft, were worse than 
useless. She lived to see the chivalric 
race of Valois degraded; her favorite 
child, Anjou, Henry III, driven like a 
dog from Paris, by Henri de Guise; and 
son after son go down childless to a dis- 
honored grave. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
MARY STUART AND HER HUSBAND. 


Francis IL, aged sixteen, eldest son 
of Henry II., is nominally King of France. 
He is gentle and affectionate (strange 
qualities for a son of Catherine), well 
principled, and not without understand- 
ing. Born with a feeble constitution, 
and badly educated, he lacks vigor both 
of mind and body to grasp the reins of 
government in a period so stormy—a 
period when Guise is at variance with 
Condé, and the nation is distracted be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant intrigues. 
Though yet a boy, Francis is married to 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, daugh- 
ter of James V. and Mary of Lorraine, 
and niece to the Duc de Guise and the 
Cardinal de Lorraine. 

Francis and Mary have known each 
other from earliest childhood. At the 
age of five the little Scottish princess 
was ‘sent to the Louvre to be educated 
with her ioyal cousins. Even at that 
tender age she was the delight and won- 
der of the court—a little northern rose- 
bud, transplanted into a southern climate, 
by-and-by to expand into a perfect flow- 
er. Her sweet temper, beauty, and win- 
@ing manners, gained all hearts.. She 
was, moreover, says Brantéme, quiet, dis- 
creet, and accomplished. Accomplished, 
indeed, as well as learned, for, at four- 
teen, the fascinating girl recited a Latin 
oration of her own composition in the 
great gallery of the Louvre, before her 
future father-in-law, King Henry, and 
the whole court, to the effect “that 
women ought to rival, if not to excel, 
men in learning.” She spoke with such 
composure, lier voice was so melodious, 
her gesture so graceful, and her person so 
lovely, that the king publicly embraced 
her, and swore a great oath that she 
alone was fit to marry with the dauphin. 
Forthwith he betrothed her to his son 
Francis. This marriage between a youth 
and a girl yet in their teens was a dream 
of love, short, but without alloy. 

Catherine rules, and Francis and Mary 
Stuart, too young and careless to desire 
any life but a perpetual holiday in each 
other’s company, tremble at her frown 
and implicitly obey her. 

Now and then Mary’s maternal uncles, 
the princes of Lorraine, Francis, the great 
Duce de Guise (the same who took Calais 
and broke the English queen’s heart), and 
the Cardinal de Lorraine, the proudest 
and falsest prelate in the sacred college,* 
endeavor to traverse the designs of Cath- 
erine, and to inspire their beautiful niece 
with a taste for intrigue— under their 
guidance, be it well understood. But all 





* Charles de Guise, Cardinal de Lorraine, was 
minister under Francis II. and Charles IX. He 
endeavored, without success, to introduce the In- 
quisition into France. 





such attempts are useless. Mary loves 
poetry and her lute, revels in banquets 
and masques, hunts, and games, and toys 
with her boy-husband, of whose society 
she never wearies. 

Nevertheless, the queen-mother hates 
her, accuses her of acting the part of a 
spy for her uncles, the Guises, and, sneer- 
ing, speaks of her as “ une petite reinette 
qui fait tourner toutes les tétes.” 

The court is at Amboise, that majestic 
castle planted on a pile of sombre rocks 
that throw gloomy shadows across the 
waters of the Loire, widened at this 
spot into the magnitude of a lake, the 
river being divided by an island and 
crossed by two bridges. 

Over these bridges they come, a glit- 
tering procession, preceded by archers, 
and attended by pages and men-at-arms. 
Francis rides in front; he is tall, slight, 
and elegantly formed, and sits his horse 
with perfect grace. His gray, almond- 
shaped eyes sparkle as he turns them 
upon the young queen riding at his side. 
Mary is seated on a dark palfrey. She 
is dressed in a white robe, fastened from 
the neck downward with jewelled but- 
tons. The robe itself is studded with 
gold embroidery and trimmed with er- 
mine. A ruff of fine lace, and a chain 
of gold, from which hangs a medallion, 
are round her slender throat. Her hair 
is drawn back from her forehead, and a 
little pointed cap, set with jewels, to 
which is attached a thin white veil fall- 
ing behind, sets off the chiselled features, 
the matchless eyes, and exquisite com- 
plexion of her fair young face. 

Catherine and the Duc de Guise, the 
Cardinal de Lorraine, and the Duc de 
Nemours, follow, and behind them the 
gay multitude of a luxurious court fills up 
the causeway. Francis has a prepossess- 
ing face, but looks pale and ill. As they 
ride, side by side, Mary watches him with 
tender anxiety. Her sweet eyes rest on 
him as she speaks, and she caressingly 
places her hand upon his saddle-bow as 
they ascend the rocky steep leading to 
the castle. 

When they dismount, the queen-moth- 
er—her hard face set into a frown— 
passes, without speaking a word, into her 
own apartments. The Duc de Guise and 
the Cardinal de Lorraine also retire with 
gloomy looks. Not a single word do 
either of them address to Francis or to 
Mary. The young sovereigns enter the 
royal chambers, a stately suite of apart- 
ments, the lofty windows of which, reacb- 
ing from ceiling to floor, overlook the 
river. Folding-doors open into a gallery 
wainscoted with oak richly gilt, with a 
carved ceiling emblazoned with coats-of- 
arms. The walls are covered with crim- 
son brocade set in heavy frames of carved 
gold; chandeliers, of glittering pendants, 
hang from open rafters formed of various- 
colored wood arranged in mosaic pat- 
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terns. Beyond is a retiring-room, hung 
with choice tapestry of flowers and fruit 
on a violet ground, let into arabesque 
borders of white and gold. Inlaid tables 
of marble bear statues and tazzas of ala- 
baster and enamel. Olustered candela- 
bra of colored Venetian glass hold per- 
fumed candles, and the flowers of the 
spring are placed in cups and vases of 
rarest pottery. 

Mary, with a wave of her hand, dis- 
misses her attendants. Francis sinks into 
a chair beside an open window utterly 
exhausted. He sighs, leans back his head, 
and closes his eyes. 

“ Mon amour,” says Mary, throwing 
her arms round him, and kissing his 
white lips, “you are very weary. Tell 
me—why is the queen-mother so grave 
and silent? When I spoke, she did not 
answer me. My uncles, too, frighten 
me with their black looks. Tell me, 
Francis, what have I done?” 

“Done, sweetest? — nothing,” an- 
swered Francis, unclosing his eyes, and 
looking at her. ‘Our mother is busied 
with affairs of state, as are also your un- 
cles. There is much to disquiet them.” 
Francis draws her closer to him, laying 
his head upon her shoulder wearily, and 
again closing his eyes. “It is some con- 
spiracy against her and your uncles—the 
Guises ~mignonne,” added he, whispering 
into hes ear. 

“Conspiracy! Holy Virgin, how 
dreadful! Why did you not tell me this 
before we left Blois? ” 

“T feared to frighten you, dear love, 
ere we were safe within the thick walls 
of this old fortress.” 

Mary starts up and seizes his hand. 

“Tell me, tell me,” she says, in an un- 
steady voice, “ what is this consp:racy ?” 

“A plot of the Huguenots, in which 
Condé and the Colignis are concerned,” 
replies Francis, roused by her vehemence 
into attention. ‘“ Did you not mark how 
suddenly our uncle, Francis of Guise, ap- 
peared at Blois, and that he was closeted 
with her majesty for hours?” Mary, her 
eyes extended to their utmost limit and 
fixed on his, bows her head in assent. 
“Did we not leave immediately after the 
interview for Amboise? Did not that 
make you suspicious? ” 

“No, Francis; for you said that we 
came here to hold a joust and to hunt in 
the forest of Chanteloup. How could I 
doubt your word? Oh, this is horri- 
ble!” 

“We came to Amboise, ma mie, be- 
cause it is a stronghold, and Blois is an 
open town.” 

“Do you know no more? or will you 
still deceive me?” asks Mary, eagerly, 
looking at him with tearful eyes. 

““My mother told me that the Duc de 
Guise was informed by the Catholics of 
England (which tidings have been since 
confirmed), that the Huguenots are arm- 








ing in force, that they are headed by 
Condé, that they are plotting to imprison 
the queen-mother and your uncles, and 
to carry you and me to Paris by force.” 

“By force? Would they lay hands 
on us? O Francis, are we safe in this 
castle?” exclaims Mary, clasping her 
hands. “Will our guards defend us? 
Are the walls manned? Is the town 
faithful? Are there plenty of troops to 
guard the bridges?” 

As she speaks, Mary trembles so vio- 
lently that she has slid from her chair and 
sinks upon the ground, clinging to Francis 
in an agony of fear. 

“Oourage, my reinette! rise up, and 
sit beside me; ” and Francis raises her in 
his arms and replaces her on her chair. 
“Here we are safe. This conspiracy is 
not directed against us, Mary. The peo- 
ple say my mother and the Guises rule, 
not I, the anointed king. The Huguenots 
want to carry us off to Paris for our good. 
Pardieu! I know little of the plot my- 
self as yet; my mother refused to tell 
me. Anyhow, we are secure here at Am- 
boise from Turk, Jew, or Huguenot, so 
cheer up, my lovely queen! ” 

As Mary looks up again further to 
question him, he stops her mouth with 
kisses. :, 

“ Let us leave all to the queen-mothers 
She is wise, and governs for us while we 
are young. She loves not to be ques- 
tioned. Sweetest, I am weary, give me 
a cup of wine; let me lie in your closet, 
and you shall sing me to sleep with your 
lute.” 

“ But, Francis,” still urges Mary, gen- 
tly disengaging herself from his arms as 
he leads her away, “surely my uncles 
must be in great danger; a conspiracy, 
perhaps, means an assassination. I be- 
seech you let me go and question them 
myself.” 

“* Nenni,” answers Francis, drawing 
her to him. ‘You shall come with me. 
I will not part with you for a single in- 
stant. Ah! mignonne, if you knew how 
my head aches, you would ask me no 
more questions, or I shall faint.” 

Mary’s expressive face changes as the 
April sunshine. Her eyes fill with tears 
of tenderness as she leads Francis to a 
small closet in a turret exclusively her 
own—a chinoiserie, quaint and bright as 
the plumage of a bird—and seats him, 
supported by a pile of pillows, on a couch 
—luxurious for that period of stiff-backed 
chairs and wooden benches. 

“Talk to me,” says Francis, smooth- 
ing her abundant hair, which hung in 
dark masses on her shoulders as she knelt 
at his feet, “or, better still, sing to me. 
I love to hear your soft voice; only, no 
more politics—not a word of affairs of 
state, Marie. Sing to me those verses 
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you showed to Ronsard, about the knight 
who leaped into a deep stream to pluck a 
flower for his love and was drowned 





by the spell of a jealous mermaid, who 
watched him from among the flags.” 

Mary rises and fetches her lute. Al] 
expression of fear has left her face. Re- 
assured by Francis, and occupied alone by 
him, she forgets not only the Huguenots 
and the conspiracy, but the whole world, 
beside the boy-husband, who bends lov- 
ingly over her as she tries the strings of 
her instrument. So let us leave them 
as they sit, two happy children, side by 
side, bathed in the brief sunshine of a 
changeful day in March, now singing, 
now talking of country j/étes, especially 
of a carrousel to take place on the mor- 
row in the court-yard of the castle, in 
which the grand-prieur is to ride disguised 
as & gypsy woman and carry a monkey 
on his back for a child! 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





BRESSANT.* 


A NOVEL. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER XX. 
BRESSANT CONFIDES A SECRET TO THE FOUNTAIN, 


Sornre went flitting up the garden-path 
toward the house, and, in a moment more, the 
sisters were in one another’s arms. Bressant, 
glad of the concealment afforded by the shrub- 
bery, remained gazing moodily at the foun- 
tain, his head on his hand. The two girls en- 
tered the house, and sat down in the profess- 
or’s study, where the old gentleman (who had 
been the first to meet Cornelia) sat encloud- 
ing himself with smoke, but betraying no 
other symptom of his huge delight. 

“But how came you to get here so soon, 
you dear darling ?” said Sophie, looking with 
lighted eyes at her sister. “We thought it 
would be a week, at least.” 

“Oh, bless your heart! I couldn’t wait, 
you know. So awfully tired I got of seeing 
new things and people! Dear me!” and Cor- 
nelia threw herself back in her chair, and up- 
lifted her gloved hands in a little gesture of 
ineffability, ‘“‘ you would never imagine what a 
bore society is, after all!” 

The professor, from his cloud, cast, unob- 
served, a glance of quiet scrutiny at his daugh- 
ter. A certain jaunty embroidery of tone and 
manner struck him at once—she wasn’t quite 
the same simple little woman who had gone 
to New York two months ago. Well, well! 
they would wear off, perhaps, these little af- 
fectations ; and then, too, it was not to be ex- 
pected of her that she’d be a girl all her life. 
They all must needs pass through this stage 
to something better—or worse—all women of 
pith and passion, like Cornelia. 

“ How did you leave Aunt Margaret ?” in- 
quired he. 

“Oh, désolée, because I would go away 
replied Cornelia, with a very pretty laugh. 
“She vowed she could have spared me much 
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better six weeks earlier; for, you see, after 
I'd learned the ropes, and how to take care of 
myself, I became, as she expressed it, “such 
a dear, sweet, invaluable little attachée/” 

Sophie laughed at the comical air with 
which her sister repeated the sentence; yet, 
when her laugh was gone, there remained a 
slight shadow of disappointment. She, too, 
was unwillingly aware of some alteration. 

“Ts she such a grand lady as you ex- 
pected ?” asked she. 

“Oh, my dear, grandeur’s a humbug, let 
me tell you! Gracious! by the time I'd been 
there a week, I could put it on as well as any- 
body! Aunt Margaret—she was no end of a 
swell, and all that; but, as for grandeur !— 
And she was such an odd old thing! some- 
times I seemed to like her, and sometimes 
she almost made me faint. Once in a while I 
thought she was trying to pump me about 
something; though, to be sure, there , was 
nothing in me to be pumped. I told her about 
Abbie, for one thing, as much as I knew, and 
she seemed awfully interested—it was put on, 
I suppose, very likely; and yet she really did 
seem to mean it; I remember she couldn't 
get over my forgetting Abbie’s last name; 
she even told me to mention it the first time 
I wrote to her. So queer of the old person!” 

“No necessity for you to write, my dear,” 
observed the professor at this point. “I’ve 
been intending to do it myself for some time, 
and I'll thank her for her hospitality, and so 
forth.” 

Cornelia nodded, yawned, and then allowed 
her eyes to wander around the room. 

“ How nice, and cosey, and home-like, every 
thing does look, and so small! why, I should 
almost believe I was looking through the 
small end of the telescope, or something!” 

“New York houses are so big, I suppose,” 
said Sophie. 

“Gracious, dear!” exclaimed Cornelia, 
laughing again. ‘“ Why, the very cupboards 
are bigger than this whole house! It'll take 
me ever so long to get over being afraid to 
knock my head against something when I 
stand up!” 

“You can sit out-doors until the weather 
gets too cold,” observed the professor. “The 
skyis as high here as in New York, isn’t 
it?” 

Cornelia ignored this remark with admira- 
dle self-poise. “‘ Aunt Margaret was asking a 
good deal about Mr. Bressant, too,” said she. 
“She said she’d only heard about him from 
you, papa; but I thought, sometimes, she 
must be fibbing. Once in a while, you know, 
she acted just as if she had forgotten having 
said she didn’t know him. However, that’s 
absurd, of course !—By-the-way, where is he? 
here still?” 

“Oh, yes! Oh, Neelie dear, I have such 
news to tell you! But—yes, he’s out there 
by the fountain, I believe—go out and speak 
to him, and then come up to my room and 
hear the secret.” 

“All right! Ill be there directly ;” and, 
springing from her chair with a sudden over- 
flow of animal spirits, drowning out the small 
growth of affectation, the beautiful woman 
danced out upon the balcony, and down the 
steps. Sophie went to her chamber, and the 
professor remained in his study, to indulge 

















his éwn thoughts, which, by-the-way, appeared 
to be neither light nor agreeable. 

As Cornelia neared the fountain, her steps 
grew more staid. The clustering shrubbery 
hid Bressant from sight until she was close 
upon him. She thought, perhaps, in the few 
moments that passed as she walked down the 
path, of that other time when she had picked 
her way, in his company, between the rain- 
besprinkled shrubs. Here was the same tea- 
rose-bush, and hardiy a flower left upon it! 
Yes; here was one, full-blown, to be sure, 
and ready to fall to pieces ; but, still, perhaps 
he would smile and remember when he saw it 
in her bosom. Or, perhaps—and Cornelia 
smiled sweetly to herself at the thought—per- 
haps he needed no reminder. He was sitting 
by the fountain now. What more likely than 
that he was thinking over that first strange 
scene that had been enacted between them 
there! Dear fellow, how he would start and 
redden with pleasure when he saw her appear, 
in flesh and blood, in the midst of his reverie! 
Cornelia blushed ; but some of the loose petals 
of the over-blown rose in her bosom became 
detached, and floated earthward. 

All at once ber heart began to beat so as 
to incommode her; she was uncertain whether 
she were pale or red. It seemed to require 
all her courage to get over the last few steps 
of garden-path that brought her into view. 
What was it? a premonition! Now she saw 
him, as he sat with his legs crossed, his head, 
resting on his hand—turned away from her— 
staring moodily before him. He did not look 
up until Cornelia stood almost beside him. 
Then, become aware of her presence, he leaped 
suddenly to his feet, and towered before her, 
one hand grasping the fantastically-curved 
limb which ornamented the back of the rustic 
seat. 

In the space that intervened, while Cor- 
nelia, startled at his abrupt movement, re- 
mained motionless in front of him, the piece 
of branch which his hand held parted with a 
sharp crack. It broke the pause, and Cor- 
nelia laughed. 

“You seem to be recovering your strength 
pretty well, if you can break the limb of a 
tree short off just by laying your hand upon 
it! How do you do? aren’t you glad to see 
me?” and she held out her hand with a frank- 
ness not all real, for she felt a secret misgiv- 
ing, and an undefined fear. 

But the strain of Bressant’s suspense was 
removed. He concluded that either Cornelia 
had as yet heard nothing of his bond with 
Sophie, or that, having heard it, it had not 
seriously affected her. Of the two supposi- 
tions he was inclined to the first (and correct) 
one; but he kept scanning her face with an 
uneasy curiosity. He took her hand, shook it, 
and dropped it. 

“ How do you do?” said he. 

They took their places side by side upon 
the bench. Cornelia felt a great weight 
pressing heavily and more heavily upon her, 
crushing out life and vivacity. This was not 
what she had expected; what did it mean? 
was it indifference? was it aversion? could 
it—could it be an uncouth way of showing 
joy? Poor Cornelia held her clasped hands 
in her lap and knew not what to say. 

When the silence had lasted so long that 











in another moment she must have screamed, 
she chanced to remember the watch. It was 
ticking steadily in her belt; she dragged it 
out, her hands feeling stiff and numb; and 
then, commanding herself by a not incon- 
siderable effort to speak naturally, she put it 
in his hand, which he opened mechanically to 
receive it. 

“Here it is, all safe. You can’t think 
how punctual I’ve learned to be since I’ve 
hed it. I got to be quite superstitious about 
winding it up; but it did run down once— 
just about six weeks after I left. It was in 
the forenoon, about eleven. I—I happened 
to be looking at it at the time, and suddenly 
the second-hand began to go slower and 
slower, and at last it stopped. You can’t 
think how frightened I was. I couldn’t help 
thinking that something must have happened 
at home. I wrote to Sophie that I would 
come home, the same afternoon. Of course, 
you know”—here Cornelia interrupted the 
hurried and nervous flow of her words to 
force a laugh—“of course, it wasn’t any 
thing but that I'd been up late talking with 
Aunt Margaret, and had forgotten to wind it. 
It isn’t out of order, or any thing.” 

She was out of breath now, and had to 
pause. She would gladly have kept on indefi- 
nitely, for the sake of avoiding another of 
those dreadful silences. 

Bressant was not in the habit of paying 
much attention to coincidences, but it hap- 
pened to occur to him that the stoppage of 
the watch must have taken place pretty 
nearly, if not exactly, at the time of his en- 
gagement to Sophie; and the thought ren- 
dered his discomposure still more painful. 

“Won't you keep the watch?” said he, 
at length. 

“Keep ‘it!’ repeated Cornelia, timidly, 
uncertain what might be coming next. Her 
breath went and came unevenly. “ How can 
I keep it?” faltered she. “They know— 
papa and Sophie know—that I haven’t any 
such watch; I—I have no right to keep it.” 

She could hardly have spoken more plain- 
ly; indeed, she had been surprised into 
speaking much more plainly than she in- 
tended. The moment after, her pride rebuked 
her, and made her cheeks burn with shame; 
and a feeling of anger at having so betrayed 
herself put a sparkle into her eyes. Bressant, 
looking at her, was stricken by the angry 
glow of her beauty. It began to dazzle his 
reason, and bind his will. Their eyes met 
fully for a moment; a world of fatal signifi- 
cance can sometimes be conveyed by a glance. 
The extremity of his danger perhaps aroused 
the young man to a realization of it. He 
stood up, and pressed one hand over his eyes. 

“If you’ve no right to keep the watch, 
I’ve no right to give it you, I suppose,” said 
he, sullenly. 

“T owe you an apology, certainly, Mr. 
Bressant,” exclaimed Cornelia, interrupting 
what more he might have been going to say. 
She was tingling to her finger-tips with the 
intolerable anger of a woman who finds her- 
self rejected and befooled. “Really, I am 
surprised at myself for persecuting you so 
relentlessly. Not satisfied with depriving you 
of your timepiece for two whole months, I 
actually am unable to surrender my—my ill- 
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gotten booty, without giving you an uncom- 
fortable feeling that I want to task your be- 
neficence further yet. Well—I’ve not a word 
to say for myself. I had no grudge to pay— 
I’m sure your conduct to me has always been 
most unexceptionably polite! The most 
charitable explanation is, that I was crazy. 
I hope you'll consent to accept it; and I do 
assure you that I’m perfectly sane now, and 
mean to keep so. You needn’t,” she con- 
tinued, laughing, “you really needn’t be 
afraid of my persecutions any longer. I’m 
going to be as circumspect as—as you are! 
Now, good-by, for the present "—she held out 
her hand with an air of formal courtesy; “I 
promised Sophie I’d be back directly. I'll 
see you at dinner, I suppose?” 

As she came to the good-by, Cornelia had 
risen from her seat; by the action, the re- 
maining petals of the tea-rose had been 
shaken off, leaving the nucleus bare and un- 
protected. Bressant’s eyes fastened idly 
upon it, but he said nothing, and did not 
move. Cornelia withdrew her unaccepted 
hand, smiled, and, turning about, walked up 
the path to the house with an easy and dig- 
nified grace which was not so much natural 
as the inspired result of passion. 

Bressant looked down at the watch in his 
hand, and saw it marking the hour at which 
a dark epoch in his life began. He knelt on 
one knee by the basin of the fountain—but 
not to pray! Grasping in one hand the guard- 
chain of his watch, he dashed the watch itself 
two or three times against the stone basin- 
rim. When it was completely shattered, he 
tossed it into the water, and then rose lightly 
to his feet. 


———+— 


CHAPTER XXI. 
PUTTING ON THE ARMOR. 


Sorniz, in her room, was moving about 
hither and thither, ostensibly to put things in 
order, but really to make the time before her 
sister’s appearance pass the easier, She was 
little given to the manifestation of impa- 
tience; but now, so much did she long to 
pour out her heart to her sister on the subject 
of her love; to speak with a freedom which 
she could use to no one else, not even to Bres- 
sant himself; and to receive the full and sat- 
isfying measure of sympathy which she felt 
that only Cornelia could give her—dear, lov- 
ing, joyous, Cornelia!—so much did all these 
things press upon her, that she found waiting 
a very tedious affair. 

At last she heard Cornelia’s step along 
the hall and up the staircase. It sounded 
more slow and listless than a few minutes be- 
fore ; as if she were treading under the weight 
of a weary load. Now, that she was out cf 
Bressant’s eye-shot, the support afforded by 
her anger had given way, and she felt very 
tired, very reckless, and rather grim. She 
entered Sophie’s open door, crossed the room 
heavily, and, with scarcely a glance at her 
sister, threw herself plump into the chair by 
* the window. 

“ Poor child!” thought Sophie ; “ she’s so 
tired with that long journey; but she’ll be re- 
freshed by what I have to tell her.” 





“T’m so glad you're here,” she continued, 
aloud. “I’ve never wanted any one so much, 
especially since the last two weeks. A great 
happiness has come to me, dear; but I 
haven’t been able fully to enjoy it, because I 
couldn’t tell you; they didn’t want me to 
write. But I wouldn’t tell any one before 
you, nor let any one tell you but me, because 
I wanted to enjoy your enjoyment all my- 
self.” 

Sophie had sat down at Cornelia’s feet 
upon a little wooden cricket which stood in 
the window, and had taken one of her hands 
in both of hers. Cornelia glanced down at 
her somewhat indifferently ; she had scarcely 
attended to what her sister had been saying. 
But the fathomless expression of happiness 
upon Sophie’s uplifted face struck through 
her gloom and pain. She had never seen 
any thing like it before; and probably at no 
moment of her life had Sophie’s earthly con- 
tent been so complete. 

“T am engaged to be married,” said she, 
a rose-colored flush spreading over her cheeks. 
She delayed lovingly “over the words; they 
were dear because they expressed such a 
world of happiness. 

Cornelia repeated the words stupidly. 
She felt as if she were rooted beneath 
a rock which was about to fall and crush 
her. Yet, resolutely shutting her eyes to 
what she knew must come—to gain an in- 
stant’s time to breathe and brace herself— 
she asked, with an air of vivacious interest, 
bending down and studying Sophie’s face the 
while: 

“Engaged did you say? To whom, dear?” 

“Why, to Mr. Bressant. Who else could 
it be?” 

Sophie spoke in a soft tone of gentle sur- 
prise, but the words rang in Cornelia’s brain 
as if they had been fired from a cannon. She 
closed her eyes, and leaned back in her chair. 
The strings of her hat choked her; she tore 
them apart, and the hat fell from her nerve- 
less hand to the floor. She strove to open 
her eyes and command herself; but her sight 
was blurred and darkened, and her head 
dizzy. 

In a minute or too, however, she recovered 
herself sufficiently to be aware that Sophie 
was alarmed about her. The imperative ne- 
cessity not to betray herself gave her a brief 
and superficial control. Her mind was in 
confusion ; and it was perhaps for this reason 
—because she could not collect her faculties 
and analyze the situation—that she was en- 


; abled to feel a gush of the natural, tender 


love for her sister—a joy in her joy. Know- 
ing that such a mood could not last long, she 
hastened to make it available; she bent down 
and put her arms around Sophie’s neck. 

“T’m so glad, darling—so happy. How 
splendid, isn’t it? What a perfect match! 
O Sophie, I sympathize with you with all my 
heart! I couldn’t have wished you any thing 
better.” 

This was doing very well. Her manner 
was a little exaggerated; her speech was 
hurried and almost mechanical; she avoided 
looking Sophie in the face while the lies were 
coming out of her mouth (if they were real 
lies, and not a bastard kind of truth, good 
while spoken, and the next moment degener- 








ating into falsehood). Notwithstanding these 
minor defects, it was a very successful effort ; 
excitement and even vehement emotion were 
quite admissible in a warm-hearted girl who 
had her sister’s welfare nearly at heart, and 
much might be allowed to surprise. Indeed, 
Sophie, though a good deal agitated, and even 
anxious, was not in the least suspicious or 
dissatisfied. Such was the loyalty and hu- 
mility of her own nature, that much stronger 
grounds would have failed to inspire misgiv- 
ings. 

*“T thought you were going to be ill, at 
first,” she remarked, with a loving smile. 
“Perhaps I told you too abruptly—did I? 
You see, I thought you half knew it already 
—at least, that you suspected it; and then, 
to tell the truth, dear,” added she, with a 
bright smile in her eyes, “I didn’t think 
you’d care so much—be so very glad, I mean. 
There never was so sweet a sister as you!” 

Cornelia felt that this must not go on any 
longer. She could feel her cheeks getting 
hot, and her eyes bright; very little more 
and there would be an outburst. She must 
leave the room at all hazards, and be by her- 
self. She got up and stood unsteadily, with 
her cold hand to her hot forehead. 

“T believe I don’t feel very well, Sophie; 
I think I must have a little palpitation, or 
something. I’ve been awfully dissipated, and 
all that, you know, with Aunt Margaret—I 
feel a little run down. Oh, it’s nothing seri- 
ous. Don’t call papa; no, don’t on any ac- 
count. I'll just go to my room and lie down 
for half an hour; I shall be all right before 
tea-time. You must tell me all the particu- 
lars afterward, not just this moment. Don’t 
mention any thing about me, you know; and 
don’t let any one come up. Good-by till sup- 
per, dear. Au revoir!” 

She got out of the room ; not very grace- 
fully, probably, but still she escaped. A few 
hurried and uneven steps down the entry 
brought her to her own door. She burst it 
open, entered, and locked it behind her in 
feverish haste. Then, with a miserable sense 
of luxury, she flung herself on the bed, and 
was alone. 

Her first sensation, as soon as the tumult 
in her thoughts suffered her to have any in- 
telligent sensation at all, was one of secret 
pleasure and relief. It was a surprise to her- 
self; she even struggled against it, and tried 
to convince herself that she was only miser- 
able ; but still the sensation remained. Guilty 
or not, there it was, and she could not help 
it. The news of Bressant’s engagement to 
Sophie was a relief and a pleasure to her. 

The real pain—hard and bitter, and with 
no redeeming grain of consolation—had been 
the unexpected and unexplained change in 
his manner. She had met him, anticipating 
a tender and delicious renewal of the rela- 
tions on which they had parted, the memory 
of which had never left her during her ab- 
sence, and which had grown every day sweeter 
and more precious in the recollection. His 
silence and coldness, unaccompanied by any 
show of reasons, had penetrated her soul like 
iron. It could only be that she had become 
distasteful to him; that what he had said and 
done before her departure had been in a spirit 
of deliberate trifling; or, at the best, that it 
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had been a mistake, of which he had been 
convinced during their separation, and now 
wished to correct. The pride and resentment 
that were in her had risen up in defence; and, 
had the matter rested thus, might ultimately 
have gained the victory. 

But his engagement to Sophie—that was 
another story. In the first place, if he loved 
her sister, it did not therefore follow that 
he disliked her—quite the contrary. And, 
on the other hand, it readily explained the 
restraint and embarrassment of his manner; 
how otherwise could he have acted? Well— 
and was this all ? 

Ah! no—not all. There was a tawny 
light in Cornelia’s eyes as she lay upon the 
bed, flushed and dishevelled. She was think- 
ing of a moment—that one little moment— 
when their glances had met, and penetrated 
to a fatal depth. For a time the ensuing 
events had swept it from her memory; but 
now it returned, charged with a deeper and 
darker meaning than Cornelia at present cared 
to recognize. She was satisfied that it gave 
her comfort. She hid her thought away, as 
a miser does his gold; it was enough that it 
had existence, and could be used when the 
fitting hour should come. She had not seen 
the little episode of the watch; but that was, 
perhaps, scarcely necessary. 

The intensity of the beautiful woman’s re- 
flections at length exhausted her mind’s power 
of maintaining them; she turned over on her 
side, and began to follow with her eye the 
arabesques worked upon the white counter- 
pane. It was just the sort of occupation 
which suited her mood. The arabesques were 
pretty and graceful; the counterpane was of 
immaculate whiteness; there was just enough 
of effort in tracing out the intricacies of the 
interlacements to give a gentle sensation of 
pleasure; and there was the latent conscious- 
ness, behind this voluntary trifling, that it 
could be exchanged at any moment for the 
most terribly real and absorbing excitement. 

At length it occurred to her that time was 
passing, and the hour for tea must be near 
at hand. She sat up on the bed, threw off 
her light sacque, and unbuttoned her boots. 
Going to the glass, she saw that her hair was 
in disorder, and partly fallen down, and that 
one cheek was stamped with the creases of 
the pillow. She pulled off her gloves, and 
looked critically at her hands. 

“Tt’ll never do to go down this way,” de- 
termined she. “I must make myself de- 
cent!” 

In half an hour more she was finished, 
and took a parting peep at herself in the mir- 
ror. Cold water and a soft sponge had taken 
from her face all traces of travel and emo- 
tion. Her dark, crisp hair was arranged in 
marvellous convolutions, and from the white 
tip of each ear, peeping out beneath, hung an 
Etrusean gold ear-ring, given her by Aunt 
Margaret. Her cheeks were pale but not col- 
orless ; her eyes glowed like a tiger’s. She 
was dressed in a black demi-toilet, relieved 
with glimpses of yellow here and there; an 
oblong piece cut out in front revealed, through 
softened edges of lace, the clear, smooth flesh 
of the neck and bosom. The dream of a per- 
fume hovered about her, and touched the air 
as she moved. Her wide sleeve fell open as 








she raised her arm, disclosing the white curves, 
which were remarkably full and firm for one 
of her age. 

She gave a little laugh as she stood there 
that made the ear-rings quiver, and parted 
her lips enough to show that her small white 
teeth were set edge to edge. 

“Tt can’t do any harm!” was passing 
through her mind. “If I’m to be his sister, 
he ought to like me. It’s no use making him 
detest me. If he loves Sophie so much, what 
harm can it do for him to be pleased with my 
beauty? Besides, faven’t I a right to my 
own good looks ?” 

She kissed her fingers to her reflection, 
and made a deep courtesy. As she did so, she 
caught sight of the little petalless rose-stalk 
which had fallen out of her travelling-dress 
on to the floor. She picked it up, and, after 
turning it idly in her fingers for a moment, 
she yielded to a sudden fancy, and fastened it 
into the bosom of her dress; so that this 
symbol of a body from which the soul had de- 
parted formed the central and crowning orna- 
ment of the voluptuous and lovely woman! 

“There!” ejaculated she, with a smile 
which did not part her lips, but seemed to 
draw her dark eyebrows a little closer to- 
gether. 

“Strange I’m so quiet!” she mused, as 
she walked slowly to the door. ‘‘ What an 
ordeal I have to go through! I must sit down 
with Sophie, and papa, and—him ; listen to 
all the particulars; ask all the proper and 
necessary questions; smile and Jaugh ; and it 
would be well, I suppose, to rally the lovers 
archly on the ardor of their affection, and the 
suddenness of the consummation ; better still, 
I can laughingly allude to my own prior 
claim ; suggest that I feel hurt at being dis- 
tanced and left out in the cold by that demure 
little younger sister of mine! Oh, yes!” ex- 
claimed Cornelia, clapping her hands together, 
“that will clap the climax. What fun!” 

Here the tea-bell rang. Cornelia put her 
hand upon the door-handle. 

“Of course, nobody could help loving So- 
phie! such a dear, simple, good little thing! 
And why not he as well as any one else? 
And, of course, in that case, Sophie must 
think that she loved him back—thought it 
her duty to, perhaps! Nobody was to blame.” 

“But he was mine first!” she whispered 
to her heart, again and again; and she found 
a disastrous solace in each repetition. She 
flung open the door, and ran down-stairs with 
a light step, a smiling face, and a fierce, tight 
heart. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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N the Barbican, not five minutes’ walk 
from the gate of Rag-Fair, there are sev- 
eral shops in which are kept for sale vast 
wardrobes of silk dresses. They have all 
been “slobbered;” that is, having been sold 
as old clothes to the Jews, these dresses have 
been patched, cleaned, and so rejuvenated that 
they look as good as new. “Servants come 
here to purchase garments, I suppose, miss ?” 
said I, addressing my inquiry to the sales- 
woman, whose large dark eyes and black hair 





unmistakably pointed out her Israelitish de- 
scent. 

“Servants come here to purchase, sir!” 
she retorted, sharply. “ No, indeed,sir. La- 
dies worth their thousands patronize our 
house.” 

In fact, all around that part of London 
where, as you walk along, there are sitting 
on door-steps fat Hebrew women extracting 
grease from coat-collars, and tawdry maidens 
transforming skirts to scarfs and coat-tails to 
waistcoats—through Houndsditch, Petticoat 
Lane, and Aldgate, you find goods exposed 
for sale which none but an expert can distin- 
guish from new. The “old clothes” com- 
merce in England is shaped with more cer- 
tainty than with us in the United States; and 
yet, if Mr. Abraham, of Chatham Street, be 
correct, large buyers in New York know that 
old blue army clothing finds its readiest market 
in Ireland, and cast-off red wool garments in 
Holland. From London, however, there are 
regular shipments of particular garments to 
particular countries—scarlet coats of the 
army to Russia, for use as facings; common 
regimentals to the Leipsic Fair; artillery 
cloaks to the Low Countries; velvets to Po- 
land; top-coats to the Cape; and liveries to 
African chiefs. The great dealers there in 
these frowsy garments have risen to the dig- 
nity of merchants ; and the value of their ex- 
ports makes no inconsiderable item in the an- 
nual trade returns of the country. 

But old clothes, after they havesserved the 
purposes of mankind, from shabby gentility 
to utter beggary, are yet far from closing 
their career. When they have seen their 
worst they take altogether a new lease of ex- 
istence. As old Jason was renewed, in an- 
cient story, by being ground in a mill, so are 
our garments, When old clothes are too bad 
for any thing else, they are still good enough 
for shoddy. We all remember how this arti- 
cle was denounced during the rebellion as 
“ devil’s dust;” and yet it is as legitimate a 
raw material for making felted goods as flax 
is for linen. Formerly old woollen rags went 
to the land, but now all except those which 
are dyed scarlet—which are treated for the 
recovery of the cochineal they contain—go to 
the great factories, where, after being torn 
to pieces by long-toothed pickers, they are 
mixed with fresh wool, and appear in the 
market as talmas and petershams, beavers 
and pilot-cloths. More than sixty million 
pounds avoirdupois of woollen rags were used 
in 1870 in this country for this purpose, and 
above one hundred million pounds in Great 
Britain. Thus, the top garment of the Irish 
peasant, upon the tail of which he has invited 
so many persons to tread, or the greasy gaber- 
dine of old Skey, at St. Mary Axe, “ that pest 
of puyers, who always gives a coot prishe,” 
reappears in the paletot of the sporting dandy, 
or the riding-habit of the Fifth-Avenue belle. 

There is one class of rags, however, which 
is past renewal, and which has to be used as 
dressing for land—TI refer to dish-clouts. 
Holding too much grease to answer again for 
cloth, they are just the thing which hops de 
mand for their sustenance, and are eagerly 
purchased by the Kentish growers. 

As far back as 1852, Professor Playfair 
described how the most delicate scents were 
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being metamorphosed from intensely disgust- 
ing odors. Fusel-oil, most fetid of substances, 
treated in one way, gives oil of apples; in 
another way, oil of pears. The oil of pine- 
apples, which flavors the choicest English ale, 
is the product of the action of putrid cheese 
on sugar. Oil of grapes, which flavors Eng- 
lish sherry, and oil of otard, which converts 
British brandy to cognac, are little more than 
diluted fusel-oil. Tar-oil, fetid beyond de- 
scription, produces oil of bitter almonds, 
which flavors confectionery and perfumes 
soap; and the Awile de mille fleurs is derived 
from the drainage of the cow-house! 

But since Professor Playfair’s day the ap- 
pliances of chemistry have aided industrial 
purposes a hundred-fold more. The fetid 
liquor secreted by the small glands of the 
polecat is carefully preserved in bladders im- 
pervious to the air until after fermentation, 
when, by the action of nitric acid and distilla- 
tion in alcohol, it becomes the kaloderma for 
removing sun-burn and freckles, pimples and 
chilblains. The extreme offensiveness of the 
secretions of the Mephitis Americana, long de- 
barred on this account from its well-known me- 
dicinal uses, is now counteracted in Parisian 
perfume-manufactories by distillation with bi- 
chromate of potash, and becomes the famous 
aqua mira, which changes red hair to a golden 
color. The green slime of stagnant pools of 
summer water, the residuum of cess-pools in 
large towns, and the cholera-creating night-soil, 
are all, by the appliances of organic chemistry, 
converted into eax romaine d'or, quillia, and 
créme de Vimpératrice. Indeed, when it is re- 
membered that oils of lemon, juniper, rosema- 
ry, roses, copaiba, violets, and pond-lilies, are 
identical in composition, there seems to be 
no end to the metamorphoses which may be 
produced for the toilet out of the most repul- 
sive materials. 

The inquisitive traveller, stopping at the 
various stations in North Wales, sees un- 
loaded from the freight-trains the strangest 
of wares. There are hundreds of crates of 
iron-refuse tumbled upon the platforms and 
carted away on the lumbering vans. 
not uncommon, one of the huge parcels should 
burst in pieces, the ground will be covered 
with battered skillets and indented water- 
pails, broken fire-irons, and wrenched-off 
hearth-grates, melting-pots, kitchen-utensils, 
rusty hoops, wheel-tires, and horseshoes. All 
through that wild region, where the hills are 
splintered by old volcanic fires, and the 
streams made yellow by residua of calcined 
metals, half-naked men and women are tum- 
bling these crates to the river’s bank and 
opening out their contents into the flowing 
waters. Plunging with arms full of broken 
iron into their midst, wading up to their arm- 
pits, and sometimes diving into the strong 
current, they strew this refuse of houses and 
stables on the bottom of the running stream. 
In the smaller brooks and creeks and branches 
tanks collect the water, and in these the 
broken iron is also thrown. 

It is another instance of the utilization of 
refuse. From the “breeze” heaps which the 
scavengers of large towns pile up for the con- 
tractors, all the ironis rescued. Water, wash- 
ing the veins of copper pyrites, carries away 
the metal to the ocean. This copper, meeting 


If, as is 





with iron, incrusts it, dissolves it, and at 
length takes its place, so that the broken 
hoop of iron becomes a curve of copper. That 
which once was washed to the sea, by this 
simple laboratory device, is saved to the miner, 
and the poorest copper-ores, which a few years 
ago did not pay for working, now have the 
metal extracted from them at a profit. 

From these heaps of “ breeze,” glass goes 
to the melting-pot, bones to the boiling- 
houses, fat to the soap-makers, coal-dust to 
the brick-burners, paper to the papier-maché 
workers, rags to the papter-mills, hocks and 
hoofs to the gelatine-boilers, boots and shoes 
to the cobbler, galoshes and arctics to the In- 
dia-rubber works, decaying vegetable matter 
to the swine-feeders, and broken crockery to 
the mending of roads. Nothing is lost. There 
is not one particle of the refuse of our houses 
which may not be profitably employed. It 
may have become to us an eyesore and a 
nuisance, but it has simply arrived at that 
stage of its existence when it is destined to re- 
ascend in the scale of value, and once more 
to minister to the wants of mankind. 

Lord Lennox, in his book about “ Men I 
have Known,” tells of a dinner-party at the 
celebrated arbor on Eel-Pie Island, where 
Theodore Hook was one of the guests. 

“What fish have you, waiter?” was his 
first question. 

“ Soles and heels, sir,” responded the cock- 
ney attendant. 

“Can’t dine off shoe-leather,” answered 
the wit. “Send us up the joint.” 

Now, though it will doubtless be always 
true that civilized man cannot make his whole 
dinner out of leather, yet it is equally true 
that quite nice people do now very often make 
the best part of their principal meal out of 
the constituents of leather. Out of the thumbs 
of worn-out kid-gloves (so called), which 
thumbs are made of the skins of rats, there 
is extracted a tremulous jelly, which is called 
“table-gelatine” in the shops, and which is 
the choicest of that nutritious article of food. 
Why this thumb-leather should be more rich 
in yielding gelatine than the original rat-skin, 
is owing to the carbon it contracts both from 
the curing process to which it is first sub- 
jected and from long wear. 

When dogs are fed upon bones, they di- 
gest the animal portion; and the earthy parts, 
consisting of phosphate of lime, are voided in 
a white form, called Album Graecum. This 
refuse, regarded as useless from the begin- 
ning of time, has been discovered to be of 
great value in the arts. There is no detergent 
to be compared with it. In cleansing the 
pores of goat-skins, previously to their being 
tanned for morocco-leather, this Album 
Grecum is so invaluable that its collection 
in France employs more than ten thousand 
persons, and the annual aggregate proceeds 
from the kennels are estimated to sell at from 
four to five million franes. 

There is a magnificent block of mansion- 
houses in Rue Lafitte, Paris, which the gamins 
have named babioles from their curious his- 
tory. A few years ago, a little provincial 
comfit-maker, in 2 street running out of the 
Rue de la Paix, gained quite a name for mak- 
ing the best cheese-cakes in the city. Their 
color was so golden that a young photographer 





suspected that the yolk of eggs only was used 
in making them, and that Citoyen Fauchet 
might me willing to sell the whites, which 
are used in the production of albuminized 
paper, at a cheap rate. He approached the 
little boulanger on the subject, and found he 
was rot mistaken. The famous colifichets con- 
sumed the yolks only, and, to keep his for- 
mula secret, Fauchet had thrown the albu- 
men of the eggs into the sewer. Explaining 
how valuable this was to the photographers, 
the young man proposed a partnership by 
which they, too, should utilize the hitherto 
refuse of the bakery. It was agreed to, and, 
before the secret was discovered, both had 
made a fortune. 

The leather aprons of working jewellers 
increase in value as they grow old, from the 
quantity of gold and silver-dust which they 
catch; the “sweeps-bag,” also of leather, 
which is suspended under the work-bench, is 
a regular article of trade with the Hebrews; 
and there is not a clothing-store in the Bar- 
bican that will not give two new waistcoats 
to any journeyman goldsmith for his old one. 

Everybody has heard of Hood’s reply to 
the boasting inventor: “Oh, my dear sir, 
that which you tell me is nothing to what the 
French have done.” ‘“‘ What’s that?” asked 
the other. “Succeeded in extracting cow’s 
milk from clover-hay.” And everybody 
knows that, during the flower-season at Can- 
nes, the most delicate odors of jasmine and 
violet, tuberose and orange, honeysuckle and 
pink, are caught, and fixed, and sent over the 
whole world pure as the day they were given 
forth from the flowers themselves. But every- 
body does not know that the great deside- 
ratum of the laboratory to-day is to utilize the 
bloom of spring. The verdure of the mead- 
ows, and the emerald of the budding foliage, 
have already been extracted. This coloring 
matter has received the name of chlorophyl. 
But it is irritable and variable, and cannot 
be retained. That a metallic base will be 
found for it there can be no doubt, and then, 
in color at least, we may enjoy perpetual 
spring. 

It is not five years since all gas-works 
were plagued by an intolerable nuisance that 
could not be got rid of—I refer to ammonia- 
cal liquor. It poisoned the soil, and infected 
the air; fire would not destroy it, nor the 
depths of the ocean retain it; under the name 
of “ Blue Billy” it floated in ghastly patches 
on rivers, or, when emptied far out at sea, 
made wind-bound ships unendurable by its 
pungent smell. At present it is, in connec- 
tion with its hideous twin-sister, gas-tar, one 
of the most useful of raw materials. It is 
the basis of benzine and nitro-benzole; it il- 
luminates large factories and yards; it pro- 
duces naphtha, lamp-black, and a red pig- 
ment; it is the solvent of resin, caoutchouc, 
and gutta-percha ; is a lubricant to machinery, 
and an essential ingredient in paraffine-oil. 
There is no such other water - proofer 
Mixed with some heavier oleaginous body, it 
preserves wood from decay. As a disinfect- 
ant against cholera and the plague, it has no 
equal. It produces alum, sal-ammoniac, and 
carbolic acid. Indeed, so valuable have these 
two by-products of gas-works—gas-tar and 
ammoniacal liquor — become, that factories 
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are set up beside the gas-works to utilize 
this refuse. 

I know of no stranger and sadder sight 
in London than that of the breeze-sifters, as 
they return from their daily toil every week- 
day at the gloaming, along the Edgeware 
Road. Stout, lusty dames, old women, girls 
from twelve years old and upward, all dressed 
ia woollen rags that are tucked in every con- 
ceivable way about their persons; coarse, 
filthy, coal-blacked, without head-gear save 
matted masses of uncombed hair, and with 
huge stockingless legs thrust into boots and 
brogans; each person bending under a bag 
of refuse which, as part wages, they have 
been permitted to take away from the dust- 
heap. They are denizens of St. Giles, a part 
of that population which is deplorably igno- 
rant even of the commonest thrift, which 
throngs the gin-palaces, and houses the pick- 
pockets, and attends the hangings, and which 
has been, in considerable roportion, attracted 
to the metropolis since its refuse has begun 
to be utilized. Nearly eight thousand of 


‘these poor wretches find employment in the 


great dust-yards. They each earn one shil- 
ling and sixpence a day, besides a bag of coal- 
dust. At once the curse and shame of Lon- 
don, all efforts made to improve their condi- 
tion seem hitherto to have been futile. 

In conclusion, it is worth notice that this 
“breeze,” or burnt ashes, after all coal and 
cinders are sifted out, bakes all the bricks 
that are used in London. Embedded be- 
tween the clay-moulds, carefully put upon 
wooden grates, so as not to pack, and placed 
wherever a draught of air can be supplied, 
they catch a dull fire, and smoulder, until, by 
this slow combustion, the whole stack is con- 
verted into merchantable building-material. 


N. S. Donee. 


A SCOTCH TEA-PARTY. 


T is seldom that American tourists, either 

in Great Britain or on the Continent, have 

an opportunity of seeing, and sharing in, the 
quiet home-life of the countries they visit, as, 
in most cases, they are sojourning at hotels, 
and sight-seeing employs all their time; so 
that they pass over the ground, with a glance 
at the public buildings and scenery, and know 
absolutely nothing of the routine of domestic 
duties, and the manner of entertainments 
given by the people of the middle class, such 
as the families of professional men—officers 
of the army and navy, editors, lawyers, col- 
lege professors, ete. It was my good fortune, 
during the past summer, to be invited to visit 
an interesting family of this class, residing in 
one of the principal cities of Scotland—a 
family composed of four unmarried sisters 
and a young brother, who, in accordance with 
a very common custom abroad, lived on a flat. 
In summer they always leave the city, renting 
a furnished cottage fora few months at one 
of the many Scottish sea-side resorts, and 
taking their two servants with them. Alight- 
ing from the cab with my luggage, I noticed, 
on either side of the door, six bell-handles, 
three on each side, and beneath each bell, on 
a brass plate, a name and number, indicating 
the occupant of each flat. Ringing the bell 











above my friend’s name, in a moment the 
door opened—how or by whom I saw not 
—and I entered a stone hall, still seeing no 
one. My luggage was placed beside me by 
the cab-driver, and extorting an extra shilling 
he drove off. I peered behind the door, but 
saw nobody, and then the door closed, and I 
was alone. I gazed at the walls to see if a 
stone would move and reveal the door opened, 
but no—gloom and silence reigned. At last 
a voice from the head of the stairs bade me 
ascend, and I stumbled up in the twilight, 
and found the four maidens much amused at 
my bewilderment. The first fiat, which they 
occupied, consisted of four large rooms in the 
corners, and the same number of smaller 
rooms between, with several presses or clos- 
ets. The large rooms were, respectively, 
drawing-room, dining-room, kitchen, and bed- 
room, and the four small ones—bedrooms. 

Among the numerous visitors who called 
soon after my arrival, were several who de- 
sired to entertain the American cousin from 
abroad, and among the invitations we ac- 
cepted one to a tea-party, to take place the 
following evening at seven o’clock, at Prim- 
rose Villa, the residence of a retired half-pay 
officer of the English Navy. Every house, be 
it known to you, dear reader, no matter how 
small—if not let out in flats—is a villa, and 
has almost invariably a pretty name. I saw 
a large family of dirty children playing about 
Honeysuckle Lodge, and the chickens run- 
ning into the door of Woodbine Villa. 

We rang the bell at the gate of Primrose 
Villa, which opened itself mysteriously — 
being connected with the house by an unseen 
wire—and entered the court-yard. On either 
side of the path were geraniums of every hue, 
lobelias, calceolarias, and flowering fuchsias, 
growing up to the second-story windows. A 
trim-looking maid-servant, in a neat print 
gown, without crinoline or pannier, appeared 
at the door to usher us up-stairs—her adorn- 
ments were a clean white apron, and a lace cap 
with blue ribbons. After we had “ tidied,” 
we passed into the drawing-room, always on 
the second floor, and were cordially greeted 
by the hostess as our American cousin, Mrs. 
——. The room was hung with pictures of 
ancestors who fell at Culloden and Trafalgar, 
and several portraits of members of the 
family who had won renown in the walks of 
literature and the law. Beautiful netted cur- 
tains shaded the bow-window, while a table 
stood in the corner, on which was the equi- 
page for tea, including tiny silver spoons, 
that had come down through six generations. 
After every one had been introduced to the 
stranger, the lioness of the evening, we ex- 
changed sentiments private and national on 
the weather; and after we had examined 
those never-failing sources of entestainment, 
the photographic albums, containing portraits 
of my Scotch kinsmen, tea was announced, 
and the pretty daughter of the host, Captain 
——, took her place at the table, and the tea, 
having been suffused (as they say in Scotland) 
a proper length of time in the kitchen, was 
brought up by the maid, together with a brass 
kettle, so bright you could see your face in 
it, containing boiling water. The cups were 
filled and passed to the guests, with buttered 
bread, cut thin, and cake of various kinds. 





The tea-pot was then covered with a “ cosey”” 
of blue velvet, embroidered with white beads, 
to keep the tea hot. After tea the piano was 
opened, and the young ladies, immediately on 
being asked to play or sing, took their places 
at the instrument. Scotch lassies, if mu- 
sicians, take a roll of music with them when 
invited out, so that they are prepared to do 
their part to entertain the party — unlike 
American girls, who either have forgotten the 
words or the music, or both, and rarely com- 
ply with a request to play or sing unless urged 
till patience ceases to be a virtue. 

It was delightful to hear some of those 
sweet old Scottish songs, of Burns, Tannabill, 
and the “Ettrick Shepherd’s.” If, as was 
said by Fletcher of Saltoun, song-writers are 
to be classed above law-givers, then may we 
hail the trio just mentioned, as among the 
foremost Scottish legislators—ruling by the 
sceptre of a song. Can the charm ever die 
of such melodies as “ I’m wearin’ awa’, Jean,” 
“ Young Jamie lo’ed me weel,” “ Roy’s Wife,” 
and “ Farewell to Lochaber,” possessing, as 
they do, so many graces and tender and 
touching beauties, that melt the Scottish 
heart? Miss Park, a niece of the celebrated 
traveller, gave us a Chinese ballad, and some 
wild and weird old airs of African origin ; 
and the American cousin, being called upon, 
sang a little serenade. 

About nine, several other gentlemen hav- 
ing dropped in after tea, we were summoned 
to descend to the dining-room, where was 
spread the supper. The table was ornamented 
with flowers and fruit, potted meats, jellies, 
game, cakes, tartelettes, and wines, while at 
one end I espied a dish in which was a haggis 
—which Burns speaks of as 

** Great chieftain o’ the puddin’ race,” 
and describes it thus graphically : 


“ The groaning trencher there ye fill, 
Your hurdies like a distant hiil, 
Your pin wad help to mend a mill, 
In time o’ need, 
While thro’ your pores the dews distil, 
Like amber bead.” 

It is, I learned, made of minced mutton, 
chopped with oatmeal and suet, seasoned 
with salt and pepper, and boiled in a sheep’s 
stomach. We seated ourselves around the 
groaning board, and having “sustained Na- 
ture,” to quote a current Scotch phrase, as 
substantially as was possible, and having re- 
fused further refreshment, a bell was rung, 
and the crowning feature of the evening ap- 
peared. Goblets, in which were placed in- 
verted wineglasses, and small silver ladles 
were brought in, and each gentleman took 
one; the sugar-bowl was passed around, and 
then the whiskey. After the gentlemen had 
put one or two lumps in their goblet, accord- 
ing to taste, they put in each a wineglass of 
whiskey, and the maid reappeared with a 
pitcher of water boiling to the last degree. 
Each one poured some into his goblet, and 
the beverage was brewed. If any lady de- ~ 
sired to partake, a wineglass was filled from 
the goblet with the ladle, and handed to her, 
as the punch is never drunk from the goblet, 
but always from the wineglass into which it 
is ladled; at least, such was the custom at 
the Scottish tea-parties that I attended. 

Then the hearts softened and the tongues 
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were loosened, and in song and story the 
hours flew by, and if the wives had not been 
present, morning would have found them still 
seated around the festive board — indeed, 
stories were told me of men sitting at their 
toddy for a week, only leaving the table for 
their meals, but that, I am happy to say, was 
in the eighteenth century. 

On one occasion, it was related, a gentle- 
man had made his toddy, when a friend be- 
side him, a teetotaler, looked at it and said, 
in a deep voice, “‘ There’s death in that glass !” 
“What did you say?” replied the other. 
“There’s death in that glass!” repeated the 

friend in a lower and more sepulchral tone. 
The gentleman looked at his toddy, ladled 
some out and sipped it slowly to taste it bet- 
ter, and at length said, “ You’re right, you’re 
right—I believe I have drowned the miller,” 
an expression used to denote that he bad 
made his toddy entirely too weak. 

Miss Park could not, of course, imagine 
that any thing of: importance bas been dis- 
covered in Africa by Livingstone, beyond 
what her uncle saw, and she was somewhat 
doubtful about the truth of Stanley having 
discovered the doctor. She is an entertaining 
lady of the old school, very investigating and 
full of anecdote. She had lately visited a 
friend in England, and attended church with 
her, the preacher speaking in “ high cock- 
ney” style, and misplacing his h’s in a most 
distressing manner. While walking down 
the aisle after church, she asked her friend 
hisname. “ English,” wasthereply. “ Eng- 
lish,” repeated Miss Park in a loud voice, 
“what a name for one who murders her ma- 
jesty’s language!” She had scarcely said the 
words, when a dapper little man touched her 
on the shoulder and asked, “ Did you speak 
to me?” and she found herself face to face 
with the minister. He had evidently not 
overheard her comment on his pronunciation, 
as he was delighted to make her acquaint- 
ance. “Where do you live?” he inquired. 
“In Scotland?” “Do you know Lady Gor- 
don?” ‘ Where does she live?” asked Miss 
Park. “In Scotland,” was the answer. 
“ And does he think Scotland is so small a 
place that I should know every one there?” 
was her indignant comment on her return 
home. 

No anecdote is ever considered properly 
begun unless the genealogy of the people 
about whom they speak is settled correctly; 
for example, one commences, “Old Henry 
Mackintosh "—and before the words are fairly 
out of his mouth, another says, “ Which Mack- 
intosh was that?” and another remarks, 
“Don’t you remember ?—his great-aunt mar- 
ried my father’s uncle, who was your grand- 
father’s nephew, etc.” Being fully satisfied 
as to his identity, they proceed. Conversa- 
tion turned upon the old days, and one gen- 
tleman recalled the time when his family 
lived in a country-town, and one horse and 

* buggy served for two households. Turning 
to a lady next him, he said, “Do you mind 
the old black horse we used to drive?” 
“ Ah, yes, I mind; but you recollect that our 
family always had a horse and buggy of their 
own.” 

A literary gentleman related a story of 
his late friend, Dr. Norman McLeod, exhibit- 





ing the Scottish matter-of-fact view of things 
being brought to bear upon a religious ques- 
tion, without meaning to be irreverent. The 
doctor was on a Highland lake, when a storm 
came on, which threatened serious conse- 
quences. He, being « large, powerful man, 
was accompanied by a diminutive clerical 
friend, who, began to speak seriously to the 
boatmen of their danger, and proposed that 
all present should join in prayer. “ Na—na,” 


| said the chief boatman, “let the Jitéle ane 








gang to pray, but the big ane maun tak an 
oar.” 

“ One of the ministers of Edinburgh, a man 
of dry humor,” said Professor , “had a 
daughter who had for some time passed the 
period of youth and beauty. She had become 
an Episcopalian, an event which the Presby- 
terian divine accepted with much good-na- 
ture, and he was asking her one day if she 
did not intend to be confirmed. ‘ Well,’ she 
replied, ‘I don’t know. I understand Mr. 
Craik always kisses the candidates when he 
prepares, and I could not stand that.’  ‘ In- 
deed, Jeanie,’ said the doctor, slyly, ‘gin 
Edward Craik were to gie ye a kiss, I dinna 
think ye would be muckle the waur.’” 

At length the ladies disappear and don 
their “haps,” take off their best caps, and 
carefully put them into baskets; the young 
ladies collect their music, exchange fond 
adieus, with promises soon to meet again, 
and offers to lend their music to copy; and 
then they peep into the dining-room, where 
still the toddy is as hot and attractive as 
ever. All the gentlemen rise but one, who 
still affectionately hugs his glass, till his 
daughter drags him from it, and he insists on 
a kiss from the prettiest girl in the room, 
and each one thinking he means her, there is 
a rush for shelter behind the broad back of 
some portly matron, or a place behind a 
door, and the poor man has to leave without 
his “bus,” which he would fain make a 
rebus, or an omnibus, and so, “at the wee 
sma’ hours ayont the twal,” we part, wishing 
one and all “gude-nicht” and pleasant 
dreams; and so ends the story of my first 
Scotch tea-party. 





J. E.S. W. 
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HOEVER, after journeying through 
Estremadura, Leon, Castile, and Ara- 
gon, reaches Barcelona, the capital of Cata- 
lonia, will experience a sensation very like 
that which the wanderer in the desert must 
experience when he reaches an oasis of springs 
and palms. He who has always lived in high- 
ly-cultured communities cannot estimate the 
advantages of civilization, as he who has never 
been a prisoner cannot appreciate the sweets 
of liberty. The admiration of the tourist who 
has just traversed monotonous Saragossa, Val- 
ladolid, and Salamanca, when he reaches en- 
terprising Barcelona, approaches the enthu- 
siastic. 

It was just after sundown when we reached 
the depot, and entered the comfortable omni- 
bus of one of the better hotels. Our way led 
through the beautifully-lighted Rambla, the 
great artery of trade and fashion that traverses 





Barcelona from north to south. We could 
have almost imagined ourselves on the Boule- 
vards of Paris, so fresh and busy was the 
scene under the majestic old sycamores, so 
metropolitan-like shone the windows of the 
shopkeepers, and so much style and thrift 
were displayed in every feature of the ani- 
mated picture before us. Everywhere there 
were bustling crowds of people—the most of 
them with the inevitable cigarette in their 
mouths—wrapped in their Spanish mantles, 
the only characteristic article of dress by 
which you can distinguish their nationality. 
The lover of the picturesque and of national 
peculiarities would perhaps complain of the 
European appearance of Barcelona; but there 
are few who, after only a brief practical ex- 
perience of Spanish “ characteristics,” would 
be displeased to enjoy once more some of the 
comforts of modern civilization, including a 
sensible bed, which in a thoroughly Spanish 
town is a thing almost unknown. But we 
shall, nevertheless, if we are observing, dis- 
cover distinctive peculiarities in the good 
people of Barcelona, which, if not Spanish, 
are at least Catalonian—for example, the ap. 
pearance of the women, whose expressive 
beauty is unlike that found anywhere else; 
and a certain sharpness in the dialect, that 
reminds one of the dialects of Southern 
France 

Alfred de Musset was exceedingly happy 
in locating his ‘‘ Marquesa Amareguy ”’ in Bar- 
celona. The spirit that pervades the poem is 
found here in the very air. In the populous 
quarter of San Pablo, stately figures, whose 
elastic roundness reminds us of the “ Venus 
of Milo,” abound. The little girls, indeed, of 
eight and ten years have a grace and harmony 
of form such as I have met with nowhere else. 
Nor is this natural grace and symmetry absent 
even in the ragged working-woman. 

In Barcelona, as in the rest of Spain, 
French influence plays a leading part. While, 
however, Madrid copies the great metropolis 
on the Seine in a brainless way, Barcelona 
seems, in some measure, to have caught the 
French esprit. “A charming city!” Moncaut 
makes his travelling-companion, Jean Dufour, 
say of Barcelona. ‘ Next to Paris, Barcelona 
is the loveliest city in France!” 

And, indeed, a short acquaintance with 
the Rambla is sufficient to make one appre- 
ciate the force of this hyperbole. Every 
Barcelonian who can make any pretensions 
to culture speaks French. The show-windows 
are filled almost exclusively with fabrics of 
French manufacture, and French literature 
finds here as good a market as almost any- 
where else. In nearly every coffee-house, be- 
sides the [beria, the Hpoca, and the Diario de 
Barcelona, are found the leading Parisian jour- 
nals. The ladies dress in the latest French 
fashions, and, among the better classes, not a 
trace of their national costume is left ; while 
in Madrid the mantilla is still universally 
worn, in spite of repeated efforts that have 
been made, on the part of the modistes, to 
introduce the bonnet in its stead. 

A walk through the Rambla is rich in va- 
riety of scene, richer even than a promenade 
on the Boulevard des Italiens. Between the 
rows of handsome trees, all Barcelona seems 
to assemble, from the sailor and porter to the 
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nobleman and elegant loiterer; from the | tain impertinent air, which seems to be the | ina peculiar manner. You recognize them as 
seamstress and fisherwoman, who come from | prerogative of aristocracy. Numbers of crim- | being the inmates of a prison only by the ball 





THE RAMBLA, BARCELONA. 


Barceloneta, on the opposite side of the har- | inals are constantly occupied in sweeping the | and chain they drag; in all other respects 
bor, to the duchess and countess, who saunter | streets, under the surveillance of policemen | theyhave the appearance of ordinary laborers. 
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from the stand of one petty tradesman to an- | arrayed in highly-picturesque costumes. These The “Raiibla 14," futther—and, ft ‘would 
other, and survey the passers-by with a cer- | criminals in Spain are not, as in France, dressed | seem, always has been—the rendezvous for 
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all those who seek employment. In Barce- 
lona there are no intelligence-offices; and 
whoever wants a coachman, or a servant of 
any kind, repairs to the point on the Rambla 
where serving-people, time out of mind, have 
congregated, and makes his selection. In the 
morning before ten o’clock, and late in the 
afternoon, the crowd at this point is the 
largest. 

Catalonia is the only province of Spain 
that has manufacturing interests worth men- 
tioning. From the difficult path that leads 
along the sea-shore to the heights of Mont- 
joi, we see, extending far into the valley, 
innumerable smoking chimneys and spacious 
factories. The first time we looked down 
from the battlements of the fort, we, if pos- 
sible, contemplated the busy industrial scene 
inland with more real pleasure than the one 
which the beautiful bay, with its multitude of 
snow-white sails, presented. In Castile, Ara- 
gon, and Estremadura, there is certainly a 
very general aversion to every thing like 
labor; the tourist is, therefore, most agreea- 
bly surprised to witness the enterprising spirit 
of the Catalonians, and especially of the peo- 
ple of Barcelona. Their industry and thrift 
enable us, in some measure, to see what Spain 
would be if—there were no Spaniards. 

And Barcelona is not more metropolitan 
in its appearance, and in the variety of its in- 
terests, than Madrid, while it is in advance of 
the Castilian capital in its public institutions, 
and especially in its play-houses. The Cata- 
lonian theatres are unquestionably the best in 
Spain. We were most agreeably surprised to 
witness an excellent ballet in the Teatro Prin- 
cipal at Barcelona. Madrid greatly disap- 
pointed us in this particular, as did also An- 
dalusia with her much-praised gitana dances. 
It is with these terpsichorean efforts, as with 
many other things which, for some unaccount- 
able reason, are credited to this or that coun- 
try or city. In Munich and Salzburg, for ex- 
ample, they serve you with “ Vienna sausage ;” 
your penetration concludes, therefore, that 
Vienna is the land of sausages par excellence, 
and you are consequently greatly surprised to 
find that, although sausages may be easily 
had in Vienna, they are, nevertheless, not 
half so abundant as in the places named ; and, 
furthermore, when you get them, they are not 
“ Vienna,” but “Frankfort” sausages. In a 
somewhat similar manner the Pepitas and 
Cubases have led us to believe that Spain 
abounds in excellent terpsichorean artistes, 
when, in fact, the corps-de-ballet in Madrid, 
and in some of the other large towns, are re- 
cruited chiefly in France and Germany. 

Barcelona would undoubtedly increase in 
population and wealth much more rapidly 
than it does even now, and soon become a 
second Marseilles, if it were not that all the 
coal required for the manufacturing interests 
has to be imported from England. And yet 
some years ago, about thirty miles from the 
city, a coal-mine was discovered, which would 
furnish an ample supply, if it were worked; 
but Barcelona is still in the Peninsula! The 
general Spanish lethargy, although greatly 
lessened in Barcelona, is not yet fully eradi- 
cated. We were told wonderful stories of 
this bed of coal—of its extent and quality, 
ete; but, in order to make it available, the 





building of,a railroad to Barcelona was a first 
necessity. This the municipality some years 
ago undertook to do; but the English, whose 
interests would be injured by the road, deter- 
mined to delay its completion as long as pos- 
sible. To this end they bribe the directors, 
engineers, etc., etc.; the consequence is that, 
at the pace the work progresses, the road will 
not be finished for at least a generation. 
Meantime the British speculators sell their 
coal to the Barcelonians at high prices, and 
laugh at a nation that has not the energy to 
profit by the gifts that Nature has lavished 
upon them. Catalonian industry weeps tears 
of blood, and still this unnatural state of 
things is allowed to continue. The dishonest 
officials are permitted to retain their places, 
detrimental as their administration is to the 
interests of the city. There is, of course, 
general indignation; but the press, the echo 
of public sentiment, raises its voice in vain. 

This is certainly a sorry state of things, 
but the tourist should not allow them to put 
him in bad humor. For him Barcelona is 
still a gay and elegant seaport town—a veri- 
table oasis, at whose refreshing fountains he 
finds rest and renewed vigor after the depri- 
vations he has experienced in the great Cas- 
tilian Sahara. 





A GOOD-NIGHT. 


“ | ew light you down the avenue— 
It is so dark!”’ she said, 
And held the lamp, with one white hand, 
Up high above her head. 


The light fell on her shining hair 
And on her lily face, 

And on her arm and shoulder, curved 
With such surpassing grace. 


It fell upon a bit of vine 
And lattice, o’er her head, 
Upon a rose-bud at her throat, 
Of deep and brilliant red. 


And all around was dark, save where 
There shone the lamp’s soft light— 
A glowing picture in a frame, 
A frame of sable night. 


I turned to look a hundred times— 
“A beautiful tableau !’’ 

I called, and she laughed back: ‘* Take care! 
Be careful how you go!” 


© Beauty mine,” I thought, ‘ how dark 
The world may ever be— 

However dark or cold—yet still 
It will be bright near thee!” 


And then I ran back through the dark, 
To kiss her once again ; 

For sudden joy possessed my heart, 
Almost as keen as pain. 


M. T. 





AMERICA AT THE CONTINEN- 
TAL UNIVERSITIES. 





S late as fifteen years ago there was no 
country in Continental Europe, except 
Switzerland, at the public universities of which 
the professors were allowed to lecture on the 
political institutions of the United States ; and 
even American history was a subject of in- 
struction openly discouraged by the govern- 
ments of most of the European states. In 
the year 1858, Luigi Filippi, a professor at 
the University of Naples, was imprisoned, by 
order of King Ferdinand II., for having de- 
clared to the students, in an historical lect- 
ure, that George Washington was a great man, 
and that his example was worthy of imitation. 
About the same time Dr. Carl Retslag, a pri- 
vate tutor at the German University of Ros- 
tock, had to expiate with two weeks’ imprison- 
ment the heinous offence of having substi- 
tuted, without previous announcement, a lect- 
ure on the rise and development of Ameri- 
can institutions in place of one on the history 
of insignificant little Denmark. That Miche- 
let was removed from his professorship, and, 
moreover, malignantly persecuted, under the 
Second Empire, for the pointed inferences 
which he drew from the history of the Ameri- 
can War of Independence, in his lecture at 
the University of France; and that the doors 
of the Sorbonne were closed against Edouard 
Laboulaye for his intention to explain the 
Constitution of the United States, are well- 
known facts. Even the present Emperor Wil- 
liam, when King of Prussia, in 1864, refused 
to sanction the establishment of a chair of 
American History at the University of Berlin, 
a course of action which was faithfully and 
promptly imitated by his imperial brother, 
Francis Joseph of Austria, so far as the Uni- 
versities of Prague and Vienna were con- 
cerned. 

What a marked and general change there 
has been since that time! In France, La- 
botilaye’s lectures on the United States are 
among the most popular of those delivered at 
the Sorbonne; and the catalogue of lectures 
at the University of France for 1878 contains, 
besides, no fewer than four announcements 
from other professors, who propose to in- 
struct the rising generation of their country 
on American subjects, all of them having a 
directly republican tendency. The same is 
true of the lyceums, where a decree, signed 
by President Thiers on the 12th of August, 
1872, has made tuition in the history of the 
United States obligatory, so that henceforth 
no young Frenchman can obtain a public of- 
fice under his government without having ac- 
quired some knowledge of our history and our 
institutions, 

Still more marked is the change in Ger- 
many. Among the numerous universities of 
the Fatherland there is now not one without a 
so-called American professorship, that is to say, 
without a chair on American History and Poli- 
tics. Most of the larger German universities 
have three or four professors and tutors lect- 
uring on these subjects, and, what is really 
significant, among the first appointments made 
by the Emperor William for the professor 
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ships at the new German University of Stras- 
bourg, after the close of the recent war with 
France, was that of Dr. Carl von Holst, long 
a resident of New York, who, in his commis- 
sion, was instructed “to lecture on the his- 
tory, the Constitution, and literature, of the 
United States.” It deserves to be mentioned 
that, among the usual prize questions proposed 
in 1878 by the philosophical faculties of the 
German universities, there are no fewer than 
nine bearing on the history and the political 
and financial condition of our country. 

Comparatively less has been done in this 
respect in Austria and Hungary. Still the 
catalogue of lectures for 1873 at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna contains, under the head of the 
philosophical faculty, the following announce- 
ment: “Dr. and Privat-Docent Gebhardi will 
lecture at the Aula twice a week, or oftener, 
on the history of the United States, with es- 
pecial regard to the lives and character of 
the leading American statesmen since the 
Revolution of 1776.” What would the gloomy 
and narrow-minded Emperor Francis II. have 
done in case a professor at an Austrian uni- 
versity should have ventured to make such 
an announcement; or what would he and Met- 
ternich have said had the Academy of Sciences 
at Pesth offered, during his reign, as it did a 
few months ago, a prize of one thousand flor- 
ins for the best essay “‘ On the Rapid Develop- 
ment of the United States,” and its causes ? 

Even at the universities of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg lectures on America are no 
longer prohibited, and little Athens boasts of 
a university professor lecturing exclusively on 
English and American history. 

Little has been done in this respect in 
Italy. Nevertheless, there are lectures by na- 
tive professors on American history at Padua, 
Bologna, Rome, and Naples. 





WAYSIDE RELICS. 


Il. 
THE CRADOCK HOUSE. 

F all the old monuments belonging to 
the colonial period, which accident has 
left untouched, the subject we illustrate must 
be considered the patriarch. It is the oldest 
building in New England, and is believed to 
be the oldest in the United States retaining 
its original form. It derives additional inter- 
est as the handiwork of the first planters in 
the vicinity of Boston, and as one of the first, 
if not the very first, brick houses erected 

within the government of John Winthrop. 

Every man, woman, and child, in Medford, 
knows the “ Old Fort,” as the older inhabi- 
tants love to call it, and will point you to the 
site with visible pride that their pleasant 
town contains so interesting a relic. Turning 
your back upon the village, and your face to 
the east, a brisk walk of ten minutes along 
the banks of the Mystic, where deserted 
ship-yards speak of a former industry, and 
you are in presence of the object of your 
search. 

A very brief survey establishes the fact 
that this was one of those houses of refuge 
scattered through the New-England settle- 
ments, into which the inhabitants might fly 





for safety upon any sudden alarm of danger 
from the savages. 

The situation was well chosen for securi- 
ty. It has the river in front, marshes to the 
eastward, and a considerable extent of level 
meadow behind it. As it was from this latter 
quarter that an attack was most to be appre- 
hended, greater precautions were taken to 
secure that side. The house itself is placed 
a little above the general level. Standing for 
a century and a half in the midst of an exten- 
sive and open field, enclosed by palisades, 
and guarded with gates, a foe could not ap- 
proach unseen by day, nor find a vantage 
ground from which to assail the inmates. 
Here, then, the agents of Matthew Cradock, 
first governor of the Massachusetts Company 
in England, built the house we are describ- 
ing. 

As the surroundings are by no means de- 
ficient in historic interest, let us for a moment 
indulge in a glance at the panorama visible to 
the dwellers in this ancient mansion. 

Landward, rises in the distance the rocky 
ridges of the only mountain-range in Eastern 
Massachusetts, losing itself in the sea at Lynn, 
and rearing its rugged head for a last defiance 
of old Ocean at Nahant. 

Turning to the opposite shore of the Mys- 
tic, we see the “ Ten-Hills Farm,” granted to 
Governor Winthrop in 1631, in whose time it 
reckoned six hundred broad acres, but which 
now retains little else of its former state than 
the name Winthrop gave it. Here, the gov- 
ernor tells us, wolves came daily about his 
house, and he relates how, in walking out one 
evening to get a shot at one, he became be- 
wildered, and finally passed the night in a 
miserable wigwam. This, too, was the land- 
ing-place of General Gages’s troops in Sep- 
tember, 1774, when they seized the province 
powder at Charlestown, and brought all Mid- 
dlesex in arms to Cambridge Common. 

The historic hills, famous for the part they 
played in the siege of Boston, form the back- 
ground of our view in this direction. The 
battle-smoke from Bunker Hill, and the gath- 
ering legions of Lee, Greene, and Sullivan, 
were equally within the vision of the occu- 
pants of the old fort. The ruins of the Ursu- 
line Convent stand out against the sky in 
bold relief, and yet remain an eloquent re- 
proach to lawlessness and religious bigotry. 
But to our history. 

In the office of the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, at Boston, hangs the charter of 
“The Governor and Company of the Massa- 
cbhusetts Bay in New England,” brought over 
by Winthrop in 1630. The great seal of Eng- 
land, a most ponderous and convincing sym- 
bol of authority, is appended to it. 

It is well known that the settlement at 
Salem, two years earlier, under the leadership 
of Endicott, was begun by a commercial com- 
pany in England, of which Matthew Cradock 
was governor. In order to secure the emi- 
gration of such men as Winthrop, Dudley, 
Sir R. Saltonstall, Johnson, and others, Cra- 
dock proposed, in July, 1629, to transfer the 
government from the company in England to 
the inhabitants here. As he was the wealth- 
iest and most influential person in the asso- 
ciation, his proposal was acceded to. 

We cannot enter, here, into the political 


aspects of this coup d'état. It must ever ar- 
rest the attention and challenge the admira- 
tion of the student of American history. In 
defiance of the crown, which had merely or- 
ganized them into a mercantile corporation, 
like the Indian Company, with officers resi- 
dent in England, they proceeded to nullify 
the clear intent of their charter by removing: 
the government to America. The project was 
first mooted by Cradock, and secrecy en- 
joined upon the members of the company. 
That he was the avowed author of it, must 
be our apology for introducing the incident. 
This circumstance renders Matthew Cra- 
dock’s name conspicuous in the annals of 
New England. 

Cradock never came to America, but 
there is little doubt that he entertained the 
purpose of doing so. He sent over, however, 
agents, or “servants,” as they were styled, 
who established the plantation at Mystic 
Side. He also had houses at Ipswich and 
at Marblehead, for fishery and traffic. 

For a shrewd man of business, Cradock 
seems to have been singularly unfortunate in 
some of his servants. One had his ears 
cropped, and was banished the jurisdiction, 
Another was whipped, and the old London 
merchant complained bitterly to Winthrop 
of the peculations of a third. 

Wood, one of the early chroniclers, tells 
us that Master Cradock had a park impaled 
at Mystic, where his cattle were kept until 
it could be stocked with deer; and that he 
also was engaged in ship-building, a vessel of 
a “hundred tunne” having been built the 
previous year (1632). It may be, too, that 
Cradock’s artisans built here for Winthrop 
the little Blessing of the Bay, launched 
upon the Mystic-tide, July 4, 1631, an event 
usually located at the governor’s farm, at 
Ten-Hills. 

This house, a unique specimen of the 
architecture of the early settlers, must be 
considered a gem of its kind. It is not dis- 
guised by modern alterations in any essential 
feature, but bears its credentials on its face. 
Two hundred and sixty odd New-England 
winters have searched every cranny of the 
old fortress, whistled down the big chimney- 
stacks, rattled the window-panes in impotent 
rage, and, departing, certified to us the 
stanch and trusty handiwork of Cradock’s 
English craftsmen. 

Time has dealt gently with this venerable 
relic. Like a veteran of many campaigns, it 
shows a few honorable scars. The roof has 
swerved a little from its true outline. It has 
been denuded of a chimney, and has parted 
reluctantly with a dormer-window. The loop- 
holes, seen in the front, were long since 
closed ; the race they were to defend against 
has hardly an existence to-day. The win- 
dows have been enlarged, with an effect on 
the ensemble, as Hawthorne says ina similar 
case, of rouging the cheeks of one’s grand- 
mother. Hoary with age, it is yet no ruin, 
but a comfortable habitation. 

How many generations of men—and our 
old house has seldom if ever been untenanted 
—have lived and died within those walls! 
When it was built, Charles I. reigned in Old 
England, and Cromwell had not begun his 
| great career, Peter the Great was not then 
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THE CRADOCK HOUSE, MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


born, and the house was waxing in years 
when Frederick the Great appeared on the 
stage. We seem to be speaking of recent 
events when Louis XVI. suffered by the axe 
of the guillotine, and Napoleon's sun rose in 
splendor, to set in obscurity. 

The Indian, who witnessed its slowly- 
ascending walls with wonder and misgiving ; 
the Englishman, whose axe wakened new 
echoes in the primeval forest; the colonist 
native to the soil, who battled and died with- 
in view, to found a new nation, have all passed 
away. But here, in this old mansion, is the 
silent evidence of those great epochs of his- 
tory. 

It is not clear at what time the house was 
erected, but it has usually been fixed in the 
year 1634, when a large grant of land was 
made to Cradock by the General. Court. The 
bricks are said to have been burned near by. 
There was some attempt at ornament, the 
lower course of the belt being laid with 
moulded bricks so as to form a cornice. The 
loop-holes were for defence. The walls were 
half a yard in thickness. 





secured the arched windows at the back ; and 
the entrance-door was encased in iron. The 
fire-proof closets, huge chimney-stacks, and 
massive hewn timbers, told of strength and 
durability. A single pane of glass, set in 
iron, and placed in the back wall of the west- 
ern chimney, overlooked the approach from 
the town. 

The builders were Englishmen, and, of 
course, followed their English types. They 
named their towns and villages after the 
sounding nomenclature of Old England: what 
more natural than that they should wish 
their homes to resemble those they had left 
behind? Such a house might have served 
an inhabitant of the Scottish border, with 
its loop-holes, narrow windows, and doors 
sheathed in iron. Against an Indian foray 
it was impregnable. 

Cradock was about the only man con- 
nected with the settlement in Massachusetts 
Bay whose means admitted of such a house. 
Both Winthrop and Dudley built of wood, 


| and the former rebuked the deputy for what 
Heavy iron bars | he thought an unreasonable expense in fin- 





ishing his own house. Many brick buildings 
were erected in Boston during the first decade 
of the settlement, but we have found none 
that can claim such an ancient pedigree as 
this of which we are writing. It is far from 
improbable that, having in view a future resi- 
dence in New England, Cradock may have 
given directions for or prescribed the plan 
of this house, and that it may have been the 
counterpart of his own in St. Swithen’s Lane, 
near London Stone. 

It is not to be expected that a structure, 
belonging to so remote a period, for New 
England, should be without its legendary 
lore. It is related that the old fort was at 
one time beleaguered for several days by an 
Indian war-party, who at length retired baf- 
fled from the strong walls and death-shots 
of the garrison. As a veracious historian, 
we are compelled to add that we know of no 
authentic data of such an occurrence. In- 
dians were plenty enough in the vicinity, 
and, though generally peaceful, they were 
regarded with more or less distrust. The 
settlers seldom stirred abroad without their 
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trusty matchlocks and well-filled bandoleer. 
We cannot give a better picture of the times 
than by invoking the aid of MacFingal : 


“ For once, for fear of Indian beating, 
Our grandsires bore their guns to meeting ; 
Each man equipped on Sunday morn, 
With psalm-book, shot, and powder-horn ; 
And looked in form, as all must grant, 
Like the ancient, true church-militant ; 
Or fierce, like modern deep divines, 
Who fight with quills, like porcapines.”’ 


Samurt A. Drake. 





JACQUES TURGOT’S 
TREASURE. ° 


je old house is still standing—a square, 
two-storied, hip-roofed building, with 
double galleries in front. The lower story is 
of red brick ; the upper of wood, once white, 
now stained by half a century’s storms. A 
grove of pecan and of China trees, enclosed 
by a snake-fence hidden under a wild growth 
of Cherokee roses, separates it from the road, 
on the other side of which, shut in by steep 
banks, flows the muddy current of Cane River. 
Before the Rigolet de Bon Dieu formed, this 
was the main channel of Red River, but now 
that erratic stream runs farther north, with 
Isle Brevelle between it and its ancient course. 

In its day, this house was the most pre- 
tentious dwelling in Natchitoches Parish. 
When Jacques Turgot came home after so 
long an absence and built it, hard by the 
cabin where his father had lived and died, 
the Céte Joyeuse was struck with wonder. 
Jacques had left the parish a stripling; he 
came back a bronzed, bearded man. Almost 
a generation had passed from the stage since 
his exit. But few remembered him, and 
fewer recognized him. He had gone away 
with scarcely a coat to his back ; he returned 
scattering gold with a prodigality suggestive 
of Fortunatus’s purse. He bought lands, and 
negroes, and cattle. He added a thousand 
arpents to the plantation, and built brick 
quarters for a hundred hands. 

Curiosity was still further aroused when 
Jacques brought home his wife and his son— 
she a pale, sad-eyed woman, with marks of 
patient suffering in her face, he a lusty boy 
of five years. She lived a life of rigorous 
seclusion, devoting herself to the care of 
Achille, upon whom she lavished all her love. 
With her the boy took precedence of every 
thing. No pleasure was denied him, no wish 
of his was too extravagant to be gratified. 

Between Jacques and his wife there was 
but little sympathy, and if the father had any 
affection for the son he made no display of it. 
His family cares appeared to end where most 
men’s begin—with the establishment of a 
home. Scarcely were his hearth-fires lighted 
when he began to lead a wandering life, being 
absent often for weeks at a time. On the 
plantation every thing was left to the discre- 
tion and honesty of the overseer. It is doubt- 
ful if Jacques knew all his negroes even by 
sight. 

Achille, ignored by his father and petted 
by his mother, grew up indolent, extravagant, 
and vain. His mother’s death, which hap- 
pened when he was still young, left him free 
to follow his own impulses. Having no white 





companions, he found associates among the 
young negroes on the plantation. His will 
was law to them, and he played the tyrant to 
his heart’s content. With the shrewd in- 
sight of their race, they saw his weak point, 
and profited by it. They flattered his vanity, 
and taught him to believe himself the imper- 
sonation of every virtue. With the planta- 
tion for his world, Achille passed thus from 
boyhood to youth, and from youth to man- 
hood. 

One day Jacques Turgot discovered that 
he had ason growing up in idleness. His 
conscience smote him, and he repaired with 
his pipe to the gallery to meditate. He was 
aroused from his abstraction by some one 
hallooing. Emile Labat, of Cotile, was just 
riding in at the gate. Jacques was struck 
by a happy thought. Emile Labat had an 
only daughter. Achille should marry her. 

Three months thereafter, Achille Turgot 
and Coralie Labat became man and wife. 
One year later Achille was presented with a 
son at the cost of the mother’s life, and 
Jacques Turgot became a_ grandfather. 
Jacques had now nearly completed his third 
score of years. His hair and beard were 
streaked with white, and he was conscious 
of failing strength. As if to make ready for 
the inevitable change, he began to lead a 
new life. He discontinued his absences from 
home. He paid close attention to the plan- 
tation, rode often through the growing cot- 
ton, and called his overseer to a strict ac- 
count. He cleared new lands, repaired build- 
ings and fences, strengthened the levees, and 
planted fruit-trees and shade-trees. By way 
of atonement for his neglect of Achille, he 
began to devote his leisure time to Achille’s 
child. Petit Jean, as his grandfather called 
him, gradually took a strong hold on his af- 
fections. As the boy grew up, he made him 
his constant companion. If he rode, Petit 
Jean was perched on the pommel of his sad- 
dle; if he drove to town, he sat beside him; 
if he smoked in the gallery, the boy was in 
his lap or playing at his feet. Petit Jean re- 
turned the old man’s affection, and appeared 
never so happy as when with him. For his 
father the boy cared little, and Achille, bound 
up in his pleasures, seldom saw his son. 

As time passed on, Achille became more 
and more dissipated, and Jacques began to 
show great solicitude for the future. What 
would become of Petit Jean when he was 
gone? The old man had long fits of depres- 
sion as the infirmities of age grew on him. 
He would sit in his great chair in the gallery 
for hours, plunged in meditation. At such 
times nothing but the voice of Petit Jean 
could arouse him. For his boy he had al- 
ways a smile and a pleasant word ; but some- 
times he would try to escape even him. There 
was a room on the ground-floor of the house 
which none but he ever entered. The heavy 
shutters were never unbarred, the key never 
left his person. Into this room, sacred to his 
own uses, he would often lock himself, suf- 
fering no one to disturb him. 

One morning he announced his intention 
of going to Natchitoches. For the first time 
he refused to listen to Petit Jean’s entreaties 
to be permitted to accompany him. He re- 
pelled the boy gently but firmly, and drove 








off alone. He returned about sunset, accom- 
panied by M. Jean Baptiste Courtois, his 
friend and legal adviser. It was noticed 
when he entered the house that his face wore 
a less anxious look, and that his step was 
lighter than usual. As his grandson sprang 
to meet him, be clasped him in his arms and 
said: “Iwas grieved to refuse thee, Petit 
Jean, but thou shalt be recompensed.” He 
and M. Courtois then entered his private 
room, where they remained until after mid- 
night, when the lawyer returned home, and 
Jacques went to bed. 

These circumstances, trivial in themselves, 
came forcibly to mind the next day, when 
Jacques Turgot was found dead in his bed. 
He had passed away peacefully, with his 
mind at rest; for he lay like one asleep, 
with a smile on his face, as if his last thought 
had been on Petit Jean. 

Achille’s first act was to make a thorough 
examination of the private room. If he ex- 
pected to find a hoard of money, he was dis- 
appointed ; there was nothing in it but a few 
articles of furniture hung with ancient spi- 
ders’-webs, and a chest of papers and busi- 
ness accounts. He stored in the room the 
few relics his father had left, as if anxious to 
hide them from his sight, and locked the 
door, he hoped, forever. 

An examination of Jacques Turgot’s af- 
fairs showed that there was little foundation 
for the stories of his immense wealth. The 
plantation, thanks to careful management, 
had been very productive the last few years ; 
yet the income had iittle more than sufficed 
for the support of the family and its numer- 
ous dependants. Achille discovered, too, to 
his consternation, that his father had over- 
drawn his account with his factor in New 
Orleans, so that there was virtually a mort- 
gage on the growing crops. He saw the ne- 
cessity of moderating his expenses at once, 
and of paying, thenceforth, a strict attention 
to business. 

Achille was aroused to a sense of duty in 
another direction. His son was now twelve 
years old, and, having seldom received any 
kindness from his parent, regarded him with 
indifference. Achille found it a more difficult 
task to win his love than he had anticipated. 
He made an effort to console the boy in his 
affliction, but Jean sulked and would not lis- 
ten to him. Mortified at his want of success, 
too ungenerous to ascribe it to its true cause, 
and too indolent to try to overcome his son’s 
antipathy by the only means left to him—per- 
sistent kindness—Achille soon relinquished 
the effort, and left him, as before, to care for 
himself. Almost heart-broken, Petit Jean 
moped about for many days, studiously keep- 
ing out of his father’s sight. He spoke to no 
one but Gustave, a negro boy whom his grand- 
father had given him for his special servant. 
Gustave was almost the reflection of his 
young master. He sympathized with his feel- 
ings, and appeared to know his wants intui- 
tively. Their mutual attachment was inten- 
sified when Jean’s grandfather died, for Jean, 
left to himself, found in Gustave his only con- 
solation. 

Achille tried hard to carry out his good 
resolutions, but temptation proved too strong, 
and he relapsed into his old habits. Relaxa- 
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tion of discipline on the plantation was fol- 
lowed by its usual effects. Bad luck appeared 
to attend every movement. His gin caught 
fire in some inexplicable way and burned to 
the ground; the colic decimated his mules; 
the scab swept off his flocks; and the worms 
and the floods destroyed his growing cotton. 
His crops failed for several successive years. 
Meanwhile, his personal habits went on from 
bad to worse. He lost heavily at cards, and 
was reduced to the necessity of borrowing 
money. In this strait, a shrewd Mississip- 
pian, named Lester, who had bought the ad- 
joining plantation, befriended him and sup- 
plied his needs, taking a mortgage on the 
place as security. The money was to Achille 
like fuel to fire. He plunged deeper into dis- 
sipation, and, before many months, was again 
an applicant for relief. Lester put his purse 
at his disposal as long as Achille could give 
good security. When that failed his friend- 
ship failed, and he discovered that he had no 
more money to lend. 

A crisis came at last. Achille, who had 
long been staring ruin in the face, awoke one 
morning to the consciousness that it could be 
averted no longer, and sought refuge from his 
sins in the coward’s alternative—he blew out 
his brains. On the settlement of his estate 
it was found that the assets were insufficient 
to cover the debts, the greater part of which 
was due to Lester. Achille had quarrelled 
with M. Courtois, his father’s friend, soon af- 
ter succeeding to the property, and had em- 
ployed one Davis, recommended by Lester, in 
all his after-business transactions. Some sus- 
pected this new attorney of double-dealing ; 
but, as nothing could be proved, all of Les- 
ter’s claims, which amounted in the aggregate 
to a sum much larger than the mortgages he 
held, had to be allowed. It was supposed 
that M. Courtois would interest bimself in his 
old friend’s grandson, notwithstanding his 
trouble with Achille; but it was noted as a 
strange circumstance that he kept aloof from 
all the proceedings until the day of sale, when 
he appeared, and made extraordinary efforts 
to buy the estate. But Lester showed equal 
determination and a longer purse. It was 
evident that Courtois had not counted on so 
strong an opposition, for he exhibited the ut- 
most chagrin when the plantation became the 
property of Lester. At the close of the sale 
Courtois proposed to Lester to buy of him the 
west half of the plantation, including the 
house and other buildings, offering an ad- 
vance on the cost; but Lester, irritated at 
the persistence with which the lawyer had 
bid against him, curtly declined to sell a foot. 
Courtois was supposed to be acting in the in- 
terest of Jean, and won much credit for his 
generous effort to rescue a portion of the 
property from Achille’s creditors, while the 
course pursued by Lester was universally con- 
demned, 

His patrimony having thus passed into 
the hands of strangers, Jean Turgot was 
thrown on the world penniless. The semi- 
vagabond existence that he had led during 
the last few years of his father’s life had 
taught him nothing of self-reliance, for 
Achille, notwithstanding his personal neglect, 
had supplied him freely with money as long 
as he was able. 





Jacques Turgot had sedulously inculcated 
his grandson with the idea that he was born 
to be rich, and Jean had always been sur- 
rounded with the evidences of wealth. To 
one of his sensitive temperament, so sudden 
a descent to penury was a terrible blow. He 
was peculiarly constituted. He had never 
known a mother; he had never experienced 
a father’s love. The memory of his grand- 
father was all he had to look back upon. 
Brought up among slaves, and taught to grat- 
ify every whim as soon as it was born, he was 
a strange mixture of tenderness, generosity, 
and arrogance. His heart craved for sympa- 
thy, but his pride prompted the suppression 
of every tender feeling. 

As a mark of special generosity, Lester 
gave Jean a bill of sale of Gustave, his body- 
servant. Jean hesitated to accept a present 
from him, but Gustave’s earnest pleading and 
his own affection for the boy overcame his 
scruples. What to do was now the para- 
mount question, He was too proud to go to 
his mother’s relatives, with whom a coolness 
had sprung up since his grandfather’s death, 
and he was unfitted for any useful occupa- 
tion. Dissatisfied with himself, and owing 
the world a grudge, he felt as if he would like 
to bury himself somewhere out of sight, and 
brood over his bitter fancies in solitude. 

Three or four miles back of Cane River 
lies a strip of land along a little bayou that 
empties into Old River, a still more ancient 
channel of Red River. In this isolated re- 
gion, hedged in by funereal cypresses swing- 
ing long beards of moss in the malarious air, 
Jean Turgot found a new home. A deserted 
cabin, once used as a hunter’s lodge, gave him 
and Gustave shelter, and the wood and the 
stream furnished them with food. Like a 
true hermit, Jean never left his solitude, un- 
less necessity compelled. He had given up 
the world, and the world in turn nearly for- 
got him. 

Lester removed into his new residence, 
and set about making extensive repairs. Not- 
withstanding this evidence of his intention to 
retain his purchase, Courtois again came to 
him with a proposition to buy, offering a still 
larger advance on the cost, but Lester proved 
inexorable. Some who had given Courtois 
credit for a kind heart began to suspect that 
his efforts had been prompted by selfishness, 
particularly as he had given to Jean not even 
a word of sympathy. Yet no one could pen- 
etrate his motives for offering so large a sum 
for the Turgot plantation, when others as 
good could be had at a much lower price. It 
was even insinuated that he was out of his 
head. 

A short time after Courtois’s last visit a 
strange thing happened. It was a sultry 
night in July. Lester, unable to sleep in- 
doors, was lying in a hammock swung in the 
gallery. Awoke by a rising thunder-storm, he 
started up to go to his room before the rain 
fell. He had scarcely set foot to the floor 
when a flash of lightning revealed the figure 
of a man at the other end of the gallery. 
Startled, he rubbed his eyes to assure him- 
self that he was not dreaming. Another 
flash, and. he saw distinctly the form of 
Jacques Turgot sitting in his great chair, his 
flowing beard upon his breast, and his long, 





white locks confined by the skull-cap that he 
used to wear in life. He imagined that he 
saw even the smoke curling up from his pipe. 
A third flash, and all had faded away. Les. 
ter was a brave man, but this was a great 
shock to his nerves. He tried to persuade him- 
self that it was a delusion ; but, treat the mat- 
ter as he would, he could not rub out from his 
memory the awful reality of the scene. His 
mind was yet more troubled by the discovery 
that the figure had been seen by others on 
the plantation. He found that his negroes 
were in a chronic state of terror, scarcely 
daring to step out-of-doors after nightfall. 
When" questioned closely, they told pitiful 
stories of ghosts they had seen, and of un- 
natural disturbances to which they had been 
subjected. Stones had been thrown against 
their doors and shutters at night, and missiles 
of various kinds had come down their chim- 
neys. They complained, too, of hearing 
strange noises, and of seeing ghostly lights; 
and one old woman declared that she had 
“done seen de whole buryin’-groun’ a-foller- 
in’ ole Mass’ Jacques up froo de cotton-field 
an’ roun’ about de house.” 

Lester tried in vain to hush up these re- 
ports. They spread, with many exaggera- 
tions, from plantation to plantation, until the 
parish was alive with wonder and curiosity, 
Jacques Turgot’s spirit created as much talk 
as he had done in the flesh. Old men shook 
their heads, and told of the time when he 
came home richer than any half - dozen 
other men in the parish put together. Some 
thought there was a curse on the house he 
had built, because he had never devoted any 
of his wealth to sacred purposes, and for 
proof pointed to the sudden deaths of almost 
all who had lived in it; and one good man, 
who had the welfare of his neighbor at heart, 
suggested to Lester that he was imperilling 
his soul’s salvation by remaining longer in a 
place so obviously under the dominion of 
Satan. 

The disturbances became so notorious that 
no one would visit the house, and travellers 
obliged to pass the plantation at night rode 
fast until out of the haunted atmosphere. 
The negroes became so worthless from fear 
that the overseer could do nothing with them, 
and many ran away into the swamps to escape 
“ole Mass Jacques.” Lester, wholly isolated, 
and seeing every thing going wrong around 
him, was at bis wits’ end. He had invested 
too much money in the plantation to abandon 
it, and no one would care to buy it with the 
reputation it had acquired. He cursed his 
luck, and wished that the Turgot family had 
been in heaven—or a worse place—before he 
had met with them. While in this frame of 
mind, Courtois approached him, for the third 
time, with an offer to take the place off his 
hands, For a moment Lester was almost in- 
duced to stifle his pride; but, when he re- 
flected on the course that Courtois had pur- 
sued, he swore that he would burn the house 
to the ground before he should set foot in it. 

A few days after this interview, Lester 
was awoke in the night by a strange noise, 
proceeding, as he thought, from the ground 
floor of the house. He had once caught & 
negro stealing from the store-room below, and 
it occurred to him that something of a similar 
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nature was now going on. He arose quietly, 
and, with a candle in one hand, and his re- 
volver in the other, went down the stairs. A 
door at the foot opened into a large, square 
hall, or rather room, paved with octagonal 
bricks, running through the centre of the 
house. From this room other doors opened, 
one on the front piazza, another in the rear, 
and two into smaller rooms on each side. Of 
the two doors opposite the stairway, the one 
in front led into Jacques Turgot’s private 
room. It was stil] used, as in Achille’s time, 
as a lumber-room, and was generally kept 
locked. The rear door, on the same side, be- 
longed to the store-room. 

Lester paused at the foot of the stairs to 
listen. He distinctly heard stealthy steps on 
the brick pavement. Both hands being full, 
he pushed the door open quickly with his 
foot. As it swung back, the light flashed on 
the figure of a man standing by the door of 
Jacques Turgot’s room, with his hand on the 
latch, as if about to enter. Lester’s heart 
jumped as he saw again the flowing white 
beard and hair that the lightning had once 
disclosed to him. But now the head was 
turned toward him, and, to his horror, fiery 
eyes flashed from the face of a corpse. 

Paralyzed with fear, both candle and pis- 
tol dropped from his hands. As the latter 
struck the floor, it exploded. The noise woke 
the household. Lester was found insensible 
at the foot of the stairs. The revolver, with 
one barrel empty, lay beside him, but no trace 
of the ball could be found on walls or floor. 
The front door was wide open, and on the sill 
were drops of fresh blood. 

Jean Turgot led an uneventful life. When 
he and Gustave first sought a shelter in the 
swamps, his misanthropical hate served, in 
some degree, to sweeten his solitude; but, as 
time rolled on and brought no change, his 
situation began to wear on him. The hours 
grew longer and longer, and the days seemed 
endless. Beyond the days he did not look. 
The morrow had no place in his calendar. 
When not asleep, he spent bis time sitting in 
front of the cabin, in a state of utter dejection. 
The weary year that had passed since his 
home went into stranger hands had wrought 
a sad change in his appearance, so that he, 
who had lived but a third of the allotted time, 
looked like an old man. His face had grown 
haggard and careworn, and his hair, which 
had turned nearly white, fell in a tangled 
mass on his shoulders. Even Jacques Turgot, 
on the day of his death, showed less of infirm- 
ity. A strong likeness had always been no- 
ticeable between Jean and his’ grandfather, 
more marked than that between him and his 
father. This had become intensified, so that 
people who saw him were startled at the re- 
semblance. But for the absence of the long 

beard, he might have passed for the shadow, 
if not for the substance, of Jacques Turgot. 

Had it not been for Gustave, Jean would 
have died from starvation, if not from sheer 
despair. The faithful negro watched over him 
as if he had been a child, ministering to his 
wants, and providing for him every comfort 
that his ingenuity could command. But, de- 
spite his efforts, Gustave could not succeed in 
arousing his young master to take an interest 


apathetically, seldom betraying either like or 
dislike. He seemed to regard himself as dead 
to the world, and he set his face resolutely 
against communication with it. It was with 
difficulty that Gustave persuaded him to re- 
ceive a messenger that came one morning 
from M, Courtois. It is doubtful if any one 
else could have won his attention; but that 
name, connected, as it had been, with all that 
Jean had ever held dear, appeared to arouse 
him from his apathy. 

The message was brief. M. Courtois was 
at the point of death. It was of the utmost 
importance that Jean should come to him at 
once, to receive a communication that could 
be given to his ear only. 

“ How can I go to Natchitoches without a 
horse?” asked Jean, peevishly. 

“Take mine, sir,” replied the man. 
borrow one at Chevalier’s.” 

Jean mounted the horse without another 
word, and rode away into the forest. 

The meeting between Jean Turgot and M. 
Courtois was a painful one. M. Courtois was 
in bed, propped up with pillows. His face, 
which was very pale, flushed when Jean en- 
tered. He had not expected to see such a 
wreck, . 

“Will you take my hand, Jean?” he 
asked, faintly. 

Jean gave him his hand in silence. 

“T have wronged you,” said M. Courtois, 
“foully wronged you, and I have met a just 


“Tl 


punishment. Thank God! It is not yet too 
late to make atonement. Can you forgive 
me?” 


Jean had felt hurt that his grandfather’s 
old friend had not come to him in his trouble 
with even a word of sympathy. Aside from 
that, he knew of nothing to reproach him 
with. He therefore bowed a cool assent. 

“ Mon Dieu!” cried Courtois, in anguish. 
“T have not yet told you. Hear me, and, if 
you can then forgive— 

“T cannot talk much,” he continued, “ but 
I have written it all. Here is a packet of 
papers I had prepared to be sent to you in 
case you failed to come to-day. That you 
may understand what I have to tell you, first 
read this. 
grandfather, written by me at his request. It 
is in my handwriting, but the signature, you 
will note, is his.” 

Jean opened the paper with trembling 
hands. It was to him like a message from 
the dead. The firm, bold signature at the 
bottom was, indeed, his grandfather’s. It 
was dated the night before he died—the 
night that he spent with M. Courtois in the 
private room. 

He sat down and read: 


“My pear JEAN: 

“The thought that this will not meet your 
eye until both your father and I are in the 
grave renders the task of writing it a solemn 
one; yet I cannot but feel in it a certain satis- 
faction, for I know that what I am about to 
do will conduce to your happiness, which, 
above all things else in the world, I have 
chiefly at heart. 

“Tt is needless to tell you how little of 
sympathy there is between your father and 


It is a communication from your |- 


its render any confidence between us impos- 
sible. I feel that I am partly to blame for 
his character, and I have tried to make some 
amends by doing for you what I ought to 
have done for him. But let that pass. To 
lament over it now is useless. I can only 
hope that there is yet time to make provision 
against the possible results of my negligence. 
Your father is provided for amply in the plan- 
tation. Its income is more than sufficient to 
supply his wants and yours during his life, 
which, with his present habits, cannot last 
long. I have thought it best, therefore, to 
lay aside a large sum for your benefit, to be 
given to you on the death of your father, 
when you come into possession of the planta- 
tion. This money I have put into the charge 
of M. Jean Baptiste Courtois, in whom I have 
full confidence, tested through a friendship 
of years. He it is who will have the gratifi- 
cation of putting into your hands your grand- 
father’s last bequest. I trust that a regard 
for my memory, and the unfortunate example 
which your father has set you, will inspire 
you to lead an upright life, and to make a 
good use of that which I intrust to you. 

““M. Courtois will give you other papers, 
containing details and directions. He has 
full legal power to act in any emergency now 


unforeseen. 
“Jacques Tureor.” 


Courtois watched Jean with eager eyes 
while he read. The humiliation which he felt 
in disclosing his perfidy manifested itself in 
great drops of sweat upon his forehead. The 
minutes seemed to him interminable. Would 
he never end and speak to him ? 

Jean finished the paper at last, and arose, 
trembling with emotion. There was some- 
thing in his looks that frightened Courtois. 

“Well?” he said, with his eyes fixed 
upon Jean’s gaunt face. 

“You stole my money!” hissed Jean 
through his teeth, approaching the bedside 
with a threatening gesture. 

“My God! no. Ihave never seen a dol- 
lar of it. I would have taken it, but God 
and the saints forbade.” 

“Does this paper lie? This tells me, in 
your own writing, that the money was put 
into your hands.” 

“The packet will explain,” moaned Cour- 
tois. “The gold is buried under the house, 
in your grandfather’s room.” 

“And you, knowing this, suffered me to 
be driven out to die like a dog!” 

“Pardon! The temptation was too 
great.” 

“ What right have you, miserable wretch, 
who have blasted my life and made me a 
beggar and an outcast, to speak of par- 
don?” 

“T know I have no right to hope for it. I 
suffer hell’s torments now. But listen while 
I have strength to speak. When your father 
died, the devil put it into my head to buy the 
plantation, and thus secure the treasure for 
myself. The sale was for cash, and my means 
were insufficient ; but I obtained by borrowing 
what I thought would be enough to cover the 
price, knowing that the buried money was 
ample to repay. Lester foiled my plans, and 








in any thing. Jean accepted his endeavors 





myself. His unfortunate disposition and hab- 





obtained possession. Even then I did not 
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resign hope, but tried to play upon Lester’s 
fears, believing that I could frighten him into 
selling the place. My efforts were all in vain. 
I then tried my last resource. I entered the 
house one night, with the intention of digging 
up and removing a part of the treasure at 
any risk. The room, I knew, was seldom 
visited ; perhaps I could get it all away with- 
out discovery. Lester surprised me as I was 
about to open the door. I received a ball 
from his pistol. I did not know I was hit 
until nearly home, when I began to feel the 
loss of blood. It was not a serious wound, 
but want of proper care—for I dared not call 
a surgeon—has brought me to this. I am 
about to die, but none but you will ever know 
the cause of my death.” 

“What if I proclaim that Jean Baptiste 
Courtois, the pure and upright man, my 
grandfather’s friend, met his death in the 
commission of a burglary ?” 

“You will not do so,” replied Courtois, 
“for two good reasons: it would injure only 
my family, against whom you have no cause 
for enmity, and it would destroy your hopes 
of obtaining the money.” 

“My hopes? What are hopes to me, 
whom you have crushed, body and soul, until 
I bear scarcely the semblance of a man? 
Look at me, scoundrel! Are you pleased 
with your work?” 

“Mercy!” groaned Courtois, alarmed at 
Jean’s wild eyes. 

“Mercy!” repeated Jean, with a mocking 
laugh. “The same mercy that you gave to 
me! Liar! thief! murderer! you shall es- 
cape me neither here nor in hell!” 

Courtois tried to cry out, but Jean was 
upon him before he could utter a sound. 
Courtois was too weak to offer resistance. 
Jean burled him, with the death-rattle in his 
throat, to the floor, and sprung out of the 
window just in time to escape the household, 
whom the noise had aroused. 

That evening, at sunset, Lester’s horse 
galloped home riderless. Lester had started 
for Natchitoches, and search was made at 
once in that direction. About three miles 
from the plantation, the road, which crosses 
a tongue of'land made by a bend in the river, 
is bordered by a thicket of paw-paws. Marks 
of a desperate struggle were found here, and 
tracks and blood-stains leading to the river. 
Further search revealed Lester’s body lying 
at the foot of the bank, close to the water’s 
edge. It was a ghastly sight—the face and 
neck torn as if by the claws of a wild beast, 
the clothes blood-drenched and stripped into 
shreds. 

M. Courtois and Lester were buried on 
the same day. At the funeral of the latter 
the body was exposed in the large room on 
the ground-floor, where Courtois had received 
his death-wound. The house was crowded. 
All the neighboring planters, and many from 
a distance, were in attendance; for Lester’s 
awful death had cast a gloom over the whole 
country. Its suddenness, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances and the mystery attending it, 
were the subjects of wondering comment and 
speculation; and there were not a few who 
saw a connection between it and the current 
stories of ghostly visitants. A feeling of un- 
usual awe pervaded the ‘assemblage, and, 





when Father Dumouriez began the solemn 
burial-service, the silence was almost op- 
pressive. The day was obscured by clouds, 
and the flickering tapers that burned beside 
the corpse shed but a faint light over the 
room. 

Of a sudden, a wild cry, more beast-like 
than buman, broke upon the air. Every 
cheek paled. A spell seemed to have fullen 
on the congregation. All stood in the hush 
of expectancy. . Again that terrible cry broke 
forth, followed by others in quick succession. 
Men’s hearts throbbed, and women shrieked. 
Many fled from the house. Father Dumou- 
riez was the first to recover his self-posses- 
sion. 

“ Open that door!” he cried. 

Some one threw open the door leading 
into Jacques Turgot’s room. The priest 
stepped forward and looked in, but recoiled 
in horror at what he saw. 

In the corner, grovelling amid a mass of 
upturned bricks and earth, with both hands 
full of gold coin, crouched what had once 
been a man—ragged and blood-smeared, with 
the fire of madness in his eyes. 

Jean Turgot was a maniac. 


Joun D, Cuamprin, Jr. 
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AUSTRALIAN BEASTS, BIRDS, FISHES, 
AND REPTILES. 


N the 29th of September I left Brisbane for 
Sydney, going south from Queensland to 

New South Wales—so as to accommodate my- 
self to the heat. I may, however, say here 
once for all that I found Australian heat to 
be a bugbear, of which no Englishman fresh 
from England need be afraid. I remained in 
New South Wales on this occasion till the 
middle of December, and encountered no 
weather in which I could not take exercise. 
I had been especially warned as to the hot 
winds of Sydney, having been told both in 
Victoria and Queensland that of all effects of 
weather in the colonies the hot winds of New 
South Wales were the worst. They ought to 
blow in December, coming from the northwest 
over the central deserts of Australia, bringing 
with them all the heats of those vast plains. 
But they did not come when I was there ; and 
people in Sydney, though they fear the heat, 
seemed to lament that the hot winds of the 
present were not like the old hot winds. 
Folk were not scorched now as they used to 
be scorched—nor suffocated, nor forced to 
shut themselves up in dark rooms with every 
window closed lest the enemy should enter, 
as they were wont to do in the good old times 
twenty years ago. Such was the tone of the 
wailing which prevailed. Early in January I 
certainly did find it very hot in Victoria, but 
the heat was intermittent, lasting only for a 
few days; and though I am told that the 
mercury rose occasionally to 90° in the shade, 
I was not seriously oppressed by it. And I 
may add to this that Australian mosquitoes, 
of which I had heard much and which I feared 
greatly, were never quite so venomous to me 
as mosquitoes have been in other countries, 
nor are they in force for so large a proportion 
of the year. The mosquito of Australia is a 


poor, impotent, and contemptible creature as 
compared, for instance, with the mosquito of 
the United States. 


If a man wants to find 








his master—a master whom he cannot evade 
or subdue, a tyrant under whose lash he will 
have to quail with a sense of unceasing infe- 
riority and trembling subjection, let him re- 
main in Washington through the month of 
July. Then the horn of the animal will be to 
him as the trumpets of ten thousand coming 
foes, against whom no struggles, no defence 
can avail aught. Night and day he will be as 
Job was, till all his manhood will depart from 
him. And afterward, if he survive, he will 
think of himself as of one who has gone 
through worse than an Egyptian plague. He 
will be justified in no such feeling in reference 
to the Australian mosquito, whom I declare 
to be comparatively a poor creature, entitled 
to but little attention. So much, as a travel- 
ler recording his experience, I feel bound to 
say, because the animal had succeeded in ac. 
quiring some reputation. To write a book 
about Australia and make no allusion to the 
mosquito would be improper. 

And I may as well say here as elsewhere 
that I do not think very much of Australian 
snakes. The black snake, with its female the 
brown snake, and the death-adder—as a cer- 
tain dull-colored, lethargic creature is called— 
are no doubt venomous—to the death; but 
they are not obtrusive. They attack only 
when they find themselves unable to escape, 
and are not numerous, as I had been taught 
to expect. The yellow snake—so called from 
its yellow belly—is equally poisonous, but 
equally scarce and pacific. I assisted in kill- 
ing one fine fellow about ten feet long; but 
he was a carpet-snake, and as abject and in- 
nocent as a frog. The diamond-snake is, I 
believe, the same as the carpet-snake. 

Australia is altogether deficient in sensa- 
tional wild beasts. The iguana is perhaps 
the most startling in appearance. He isa 
huge lizard, with a huge body and a very fat 
tail. Isaw one shot which was five feet in 
length, and which weighed I should think 
over twenty pounds. They are said to be as 
good as chickens; but I never ate one or 
came across any one who had done so. They 
live among trees, and are often to be seen 
upon the branches. The opossum—“up & 
gum-tree—” where he is always to be found— 
seems to be the most persevering aboriginal 
inhabitant of the country. He does not re- 
cede before civilization, but addicts himself 
to young cabbages, and is a nuisance. As 
the blacks die out, there is no one to eat him, 
and he is prolific. He sleeps soundly, and is 
very easy to kill witha dog that will set him— 
for the hollow, half-dead, crumbling gum- 
trees are full of him. But there is no fun in 
killing him, for he neither fights nor runs 
away. The kangaroo is so well known—as 
are also the wallabi and paddy-melon, which 
seem to be kangaroos in a state of dwindling 
nature—that but little need be said about 
them here. That they run only on two legs 
and carry their young in pouches every child 
has learned from his picture-books. Of the 
manner of hunting the kangaroo I will speak 
in another chapter. They are still very 
numerous in’ many parts of the country. I 
have come upon herds, in which hundreds 
have been congregated together; but they 
are more frequently met by threes and fours. 
In some districts they are increasing in num- 
ber, because there are no longer black men to 
eat them. The dingo or wild-dog is the squat- 
ter’s direct enemy. He comes down by night 
from holes in the hills or out of dense scrubs, 
and destroys the lambs and drives the sheep. 
The squatter attemps to rid himself of the 
dingo by poison, and consequently strychnine 
is as common in a squatter’s house as castor- 
oil ina nursery. On many large runs carts 
are continually being taken round with baits 
to be set on the paths of tbe dingo. In small- 
er establishments the squatter or his head- 
man goes about with strychnine in his pocket 
and lumps of meat tied up in a handkerchief. 
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Hence it comes to pass that the use of a 
shepherd’s dog is impossible, unless he be 
muzzled. But the dingo likes lamb better 
than bait, and the squatters sometimes are 
broken-hearted. 

There are no lions, tigers, or leopards, in 
Australia; nor pumas or ounces; not even a 
monkey. The cockatoos and parrakeets are 
to the eye of an Englishman—especially in 
Queensland, where they are very common— 
the most foreign-looking of Australian ani- 
mals, after he has become used to the jump- 
ing kangaroo. The sounds from the birds 
too are very different from those of English 
birds—much less melodious, but clearer, and 
more continuous, and sumetimes very melan- 
choly. That of the laughing jackass—an 
ugly, healthy, ubiquitous brute of a bird—is 
the most common. I have heard it much 
abused, but I learned to like it, and to feel 
that there was something friendly and famil- 
iar about the animal. Its proper name is the 
gigantic kingfisher. It is also called the set- 
tler’s clock ; and by the aboriginals, gogobera, 
that being to the black man’s ear the sound 
of the animal’s voice. The bell-bird and the 
magpie are also to be heard—the latter in 
some parts of Australia very continuously. 
The magpie is in no respect akin to the bird 
which stole the cardinal’s ring. It is much 
larger, and has a loud, clear note, which was 
to my ear full of melancholy. The lyre-bird 
is a beautiful creature, which, however, I 
never saw near enough to recognize its 
beauty. 

It is impossible to omit all mention of the 
emu in a book on Australia. They are now 
becoming very rare, even on pastoral ground 
many miles from the sea-coast. I have been 
taken out emu-hunting, but I never saw a 
wild emu. I was told that it takes a very 
good, fast, and lasting horse to run an emu 
down, especially as the poor bird in its last 
struggle makes its fastest running. They do 
not attempt to aid themselves with their 
wings, but toddle along with their long legs, 
keeping ever a straight line. I do not shoot, 
myself, but am able to say that there are 
birds to be shot—snipe, very much, like our 
own snipe except in regard to flavor, wild- 
ducks, pigeons, and brush-turkeys. The 
ducks, and the turkeys, and the pigeons, are 
all good enough for table-purposes to help to 
make up a banquet; but they are dry and 
flavorless in comparison with European and 
with some American birds. I must here de- 
clare that some of the Australian fish are very 
good indeed, especially the whiting at Mel- 
bourne. There is a fish too at Rockhiumpton 
called the Burra Mundi—I hope I spell the 
name rightly—which is very commendable ; 
as is also the trumpeter at Hobartstown in 
Tasmania, I did not myself care much for 
the Murray cod, a fresh-water fish found in 
the Murray and its tributaries, which enjoys a 
very high reputation in Australia. ‘ 

It is strange, but undoubtedly the fact, 
that animals brought from Europe and ac- 
climatized in Australia, are already thrusting 
out the aboriginal creatures of the country. 
The emus are nearly gone, The kangaroos 
are departing, to make way for sheep. Spar- 
rows have become numerous. The wild-bee 
of the country is not nearly so common as the 
much more generous and busier bee from 
Europe—with which the bush many miles 
from the coast is already so plentifully filled 
that honey is a customary delicacy with all 
the settlers, The rabbit has become so great 
a plague in Victoria and parts of Tasmania 
that squatters in some localities are spending 
thousands with the hope of exterminating 
them. One gentleman informed me that he 
himself had expended upward of seventy- 
five thousand dollars in subduing the rabbits 
on his own run. But the herds of wild- 


cattle and wild-horses—all of course from 
imported stock—-which roam at will over 





the pastures of distant squatters, afford 
perhaps the most remarkable evidence of 
Australian fecundity. It is by no means an 
uncommon thing for a squatter to drive in 
four or five hundred wild-horses, to yards pre- 
pared for the purpose, and there to slaughter 
them. If any of them be branded, thereby 
showing that they are not in truth wild, but 
are or have been the property of some indi- 
vidual, the brands are advertised and the 
horses pounded; so that the owner may re- 
cover them on paying the expense. . This at 
least is what should be done. It is, I fancy, 
generally found easier to shoot them and to 
destroy the skin—so that no testimony may 
be left as to the brand. The skins and hair 
of those which are really wild are sold, and 
the carcasses are destroyed. Now and again 
a wild-horse may be found as to which it is de- 
cided that he shall be kept, and broken in, 
and used. The value of the animal, however, 
seldom pays for the trouble and cost. They 
are very pretty to look at as they are seen 
scouring over the plain or rushing into the 
thick scrub; they are sleek and bright-eyed, 
well furnished with mane and tail; and they 
go with a free action; but they are not often 
well made or fit for use, having almost always 
poor shoulders, with straight limbs, and narrow 
chests. They are already becoming a pest to 
the squatter, destroying his fences, eating his 
grass, and enticing his own horses out of the 
horse-paddock. The work of running them 
in is not bad sport; but they who do it must 
be well mounted, and the doing of it is utterly 
destructive to the horses ridden. 

Having begun with mosquitoes, I have 
allowed myself to be carried away into ani- 
mal life generally—a subject of which I know 
nothing. It was impossible, however, not to 
say something of snakes, emus, and wild- 
horses ; and now the subject may be dismissed 
from these pages.—“ Australia and New Zea- 
land,” by Anthony Trollope. 


——+—— 


MONACO. 


There is no country in Southern Europe 
which, within a very narrow circle, cbntains 
as many enchanting and lovely landscapes as 
the Riviera di Ponente, the sea-coast on the 
Mediterranean between Nice and Genoa. Much 
has been written about the peculiar charms 
of Nice, the city of everlasting spring, of 
balmy breezes, and perennial flowers, and of 
the sombre magnificence of proud old Genoa ; 
but all their extraordinary beauties are far 
surpassed by those of Monaco, with its in- 
comparably picturesque surroundings. In 
fact, a tour in Italy is incomplete without a 
visit to this little terrestrial paradise ; and the 
tens of thousands of travellers who flock to 
Monaco every year would not stay away even 
if it were not, as it unfortunately is, the last 
asylum which King Roulette has found in Eu- 
rope, after his expulsion from the German 
watering-places. 

Leaving Nice by the fine highway leading 
to Monaco, the traveller, no matter what sea- 
son it may be, but especially in the spring and 
summer months, has before him a panorama 
as grand and delightful as it is varying. On 
one hand, the gulf, with the endless expanse 
of that most beautiful of seas—the Mediter- 
ranean; on the other, the horizon, bordered 
by the snow-clad peaks of the Maritime Alps, 
whose slopes are covered with the luxuriant 
vegetation of the sunny land, amid which 
here and there peep out curiously-shaped 
villas, while the space between the road 
and the sea-shore is dotted with magnifi- 
cent palaces, surrounded by the most beau- 
tiful gardens. 

At last a bend in the road brings you in 
full sight of Monaco. There it lies on a 
naked, rugged rock, jutting into the sea, At 
its foot lie some of the finest mansions, buried 








in the most luxuriant vegetation. Among the 
slender palm-trees thousands of light-red blos- 
soms glow in the dark-green geranium-beds, 
Countless flowers, in the most gorgeous col- 
ors, cover the slope on the land-side like a 
splendid carpet. Gigantic aloes and cactuses 
stretch their oddly-armed leaves and branches 
into the air, and the climbing-roses are to be 
seen among the light-colored foliage of the 
lime and orange trees. 

On the right lies Italy; France spreads its 
most beautiful landscapes before us, and in 
clear weather, it is said, we may espy from 
Monaco even Corsica, with its rugged moun- 
tain-peaks, historical little Elba, as well as 
the legendary islet of Monte Cristo. Close 
by lies the sanitary station Mentone, and the 
charming Roceabruna, all of which the Prince 
of Monaco has sold to France for the sum of 
four million frances, reserving to himself only 
the naked rock of Monte Carlo, with the 
Kurhaus, and the diminutive capital on the 
cliff. 

Old traditions say that Hercules was the 
founder of Monaco, and that it derived from 
him the name Portus Herculis Monecus. 
Among the ancients Virgil, Lucanus, and 
others, mention the place. During the earlier 
periods of the middle ages it fell into the 
hands of the Saracens. The Emperor Fred- 
erick Barbarossa presented it to the republic 
of Genoa. Shortly afterward, and during the 
whole of the terrible struggle between the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, Monaco, as well as 
many other strong points on this coast so rich 
in small bays and inlets, became a stronghold 
of the daring pirates and a terror to the hon- 
est navigators of the Mediterranean. At a 
later period the town and its surrounding dis- 
tricts fell into the hands of the powerful Gen- 
oese family of the Grimaldis—the descend- 
ants of Pepin of Heristal. One of them was 
assassinated here at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century by his own brother, who fell, 
on his part, by the dagger of his nephew, Bar- 
tolomeo Doria, a cousin of the illustrious An- 
drea Doria. The French Revolution incorpo- 
rated the small principality with France; but 
the Vienna Congress, in 1814, restored it to 
its former proprietor. The whole area of the 
principality at the present time is only one 
square mile, and it has about three thousand 
inhabitants. The prince, who is married to a 
Duchess of Hamilton, rules over his subjects 
with all the arbitrariness of an Asiatic despot ; 
and his power is limited only by the defer- 
ence he has to pay to M. Blanc, the French 
proprietor of the gaming-house, who pays him 
annually for his privilege a large sum, the only 
income of his highness. Newspapers and lib- 
erty of the press do not exist in Monaco; and 
only a small Marseilles journal and the Paris 
Figaro, which advocates the necessity of 
public gaming-houses, are admitted into the 
principality. The prince has, of course, like 
all his crowned brethren in Europe, a stand- 
ing army, which, when on a war-footing, num- 
bers twenty-six, and, in times of peace, only 
fourteen men. The uniforms of these Mo- 
nacan soldiers are more gorgeous than those 
of any other troops in the Old World 
and it has been noticed that four military 
orders decorate the breasts of nearly all of 
them. 

The Kurhaus, with its magnificent halls 
and saloons, is the finest structure in the 
place, and, during the whole year, is thronged 
with an elegant crowd, which, of course, finds 
in the superb gaming-rooms its greatest at- 
traction. The prince’s palace, too, is worth a 
visit; for it is filled with rare curiosities and 
splendid works of art, collected by the former 
proprietors of the principality. The present 
ruler of Monaco, who is personally very un- 
popular there, lives most of the time in Paris, 
where he has an elegant residence. 

Perhaps the most romantic spot in Mo- 
naco is the small church of San Astolfo, This 
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charming little temple lies in a wild gorge, 
amid indescribably romantic surroundings, 
and the profound stillness which reigns all 
around produces a singularly impressive effect 
upon the visitor, coming, as he does, from the 
noise and bustle of the throng that is to be 
seen only a few steps from the church, in and 
around the Kurhaus. The church, a model 
of tasteful architecture, was built a few years 
ago by a woman, Mme. Riccord, to whom the 
gaming-house formerly belonged, and who, 
after owning it for ten years, retired with a 
fortune of ten million francs. The erection 
of the church and the decoration of the 
interior cost her nearly half a million of 
francs. 

A peculiar attraction of Monaco are the 
Passion-plays which are given every year on 
Good Friday by natives of the principality in 
the presence of a very large concourse of peo- 
ple. This usage dates back to the most re- 
mote period of the middle ages, and in the 
last century the Passion-plays of Monaco vied 
in celebrity with those of the Oberammergau ; 
but recently, although they still are very char- 
acteristic, they have lost much of their former 
importance, and the well-known fact that the 
proprietor of the gaming-house defrays the 
expenses, and advertises them extensively, 
in order to allure more visitors to Monaco, 
is not calculated to add to their attractive- 
ness. 

The people of Monaco combine, with a gen- 
erally very prepossessing appearance, many 
peculiarities of character, which may be di- 
rectly traced to the grinding despotism under 
which they and their forefathers have groaned 
so long. They are, as a general thing, treach- 
erous, deceitful, and rapacious, incorrigible 
beggars, and servile in the extreme toward 
those who pay them. A curious illustration 
of their character may be found in their in- 
surrection of three or four years ago. The 
sovereign people of Monaco rose in arms 
against their ruler because the latter refused 
to grant the following singular demands: That 
a roulette-table should be opened in the town 
itself ; that the minimum of the stakes should 
be reduced from three to two francs; and that 
only natives should be intrusted with the hon- 
orable task of acting as croupiers at the gam- 
ing-tables. For several hours the prince was 
sorely pressed by his rebellious subjects ; but, 
when he finally ordered the two small cannon 
of the palace to be fired at them, they dis- 
persed, the ringleaders were severely flogged 
and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment 
in the dungeons of the castle, and quiet reigned 
again in Monaco.—From the German. 





FRENCH DRAMATISTS ON 
THE FRENCH DRAMA IN AMERICA, 


Yesterday, writes the Paris correspondent 
of the Vienna Tagebdlatt, through the kind- 
ness of a literary friend, I was present at a 
meeting of the Society of Dramatic Authors 
and Composers at the Salle Hertz. The doors 
were closed against outsiders—newspaper re- 
porters were, as usual, rigidly excluded—and, 
if an exception was made in my case, I was 
indebted for it to the tact of my friend. The 
latter had assured me that the proceedings of 
the society, on this occasion, would doubtless 
be quite interesting, and perhaps somewhat 
excited, as the question of foreign tantiémes, 
in which the playwrights of France are so 
interested, would be discussed; and he told 
me, besides, that most of the eminent drama- 
tists of his country would be present. So 
you may imagine that my curiosity was ex- 
cited. But what I saw and heard in the 
Salle Hertz was so interesting—I might al- 
most say startling—that I honestly believe, 
during my long residence in Paris, I have 
never passed two hours that will leave upon 
my mind so lasting an impression as those 
which I spent yesterday afternoon in the 





midst of the great and little dramatists of 
France. 

It was two o'clock p. m. when I entered 
the Salle Hertz. The elegant hall was but 
partially filled. The meeting had already 
opened. Octave Feuillet, with his handsome 
classical face and elegant form, occupied the 
chair. I have never seen a more clever and 
graceful presiding officer than the author of 
“The Romance of a Poor Young Man” and 
“Sibylle.” A fat man, with gray curly hair, 
about forty-five years of age, had the floor. 
He was a poor speaker, and I was not a little 
astonished when my friend whispered in my 
ear, “That is Edmond About!” Could the 
witty and sparkling author of ‘The Roman 
Question” be so dull an orator—drawling 
out long phrases with a peculiar and of- 
fensive nasal twang? I must confess I was 
puzzled. 

M. About spoke on a very uninteresting 
subject, and he was followed by several young 
men, whose plays have had an ephemeral 
success, but whose names are not known by 
anybody but those who frequent the second- 
and third-rate theatres of Paris. While they 
were speaking, there was a hum of voices in 
the hall, showing how little interest the au- 
dience took in what they said. 

All at once there was profound silence. 
A slender man, tall, dark-complexioned, dark- 
haired, and dark-eyed, took the floor. The 
president said, “‘M. Alexandre Dumas has the 
floor.” Believe me, I was all ear. I had 
never seen him before. 

He said but a few words, but I perceived 
at once that he was a natural orator. And 
yet the sentiments he uttered almost grated 
on my ears. He said: “I write for France 
alone. I donot court foreign favor. German 
money cannot buy my manuscripts—Italian 
flattery falls upon deaf ears with me. [ama 
Frenchman !” 

What an applause there was as he proudly 
looked around—he who had asked for the 
permission of playing his “‘ Femme de Claude,” 
of the manager of the Imperial German 
theatres ! : 

A queer-looking little fellow, with an ex- 
ceedingly Frenchy face, a binocle on his nose, 
and dressed like a court hwissier, rose next. 
Everybody listened almost as attentively to 
him as to his famous predecessor. Who could 
it be? Iwas surprised to hear that it was 
Théodore Barriére, perhaps the wittiest of 
the living dramatists of France. 

He, too, spoke well; only he gesticulated 
too much. But what French orator does not ? 
M. Barriére was indignant. He denounced 
Alexandre Dumas for what he called his dra- 
matic chauvinism. “Why,” exclaimed the 
little man, “I, too, am a French author and 
write for my countrymen. If they applaud 
me, I am proud; but, if foreign nations also 
applaud me, I am still prouder. Will you 
consider me, my friends, an egotist, when I 
tell you that the happiest moment of my life 
was when M. Michaelis, my excellent American 
friend, told me that my play, ‘La Comtesse 
de Somerive’ had been played with extraor- 
dinary success, under the name ‘ Alixe’ 
at a prominent theatre in New York! Let 
me add that, something wonderful, but de- 
cidedly honorable to America, I derive a 
large fantiéme from the performances of my 
play in the American theatre in question, and 
that I now have in my pocket a check for the 
first thirty performances, with the assurance 
that other checks will follow. That is Amer- 
ican enterprise, and, I might almost say, 
American generosity; for the New-York 
manager might have appropriated my play 
without paying me a sou for it.” 

M. Barriére was applauded. The next 
speaker was a young giant. Tall, gaunt, with 
a cadaverous face, and evidently not yet forty. 
His was a sepulchral voice. But he was 
listened to respectfully; for he had had at 








least one great success, and French drama- 
tists worship success. Why should they 
not? With them success means fame and 
fortune. 

The speaker was M. Edouard Plouvier, 
the author of the charming play “ Le Cente- 
naire” He, too, praised the Americans, 
Another New-York manager had bought the 
manuscript, and paid him a larger sum for it 
than he had received anywhere in Europe 
except in Paris. M. Plouvier said; “I bear 
witness to the highly-honorable manner in 
which I have been treated by the people of 
the Great Transatlantic Republic. I shall 
never forget it. I am a republican like 
them—” 

There were some murmurs in the audience, 
for M. Sardou was present, and this declara. 
tion of republicanism was looked upon by his 
numerous friends as a sort of rebuke admin- 
istered to him. In fact, he rose to address 
the assembly. A strange, interesting face, 
that of the great master of the conversational 
drama, But what a wretched speaker M 
Sardou is! Why, About’s oratorial dulness 
is golden eloquence compared with Sardou’s 
hemming and hawing, his frequent pauses in 
the middle of a sentence, and his inglorious 
getting stuck at the conclusion of his little 
speech. The Americans whom he ridiculed 
in his “L’Oncle Sam” could not have any 
better revenge upon him than to invite 
him to lecture in their country. It would 
be torture for him and wonderful fun for 
them. 

He said, in his truly painful way, that he 
had likewise been treated well by the Ameri- 
can managers (great sensation). He had— 
(a long, embarrassing pause) General Ladmi- 
rault, the military governor of Paris, had 
committed a stupid act by prohibiting the 
performance of “ L’Oncle Sam” — America 
would have it—America had seen his “ An- 
drea ” under the name of “ Agnes,” for which 
he had received—({another pause) and Ladmi- 
rault came near prohibiting that, too! (re- 
newed sensation). He had almost despaired 
of writing any more plays for the French stage 
—he—(here the orator hesitated again for a 
minute. In his embarrassment he turned 
very red in the face, and abruptly sat down.) 

The American question, if I may so call 
it, was closed by a few words from M. Jean 
Jacques Offenbach. M. Offenbach writes 
sparkling music, and all that sort of thing; 
but he speaks execrable French, and, when 
he speaks, he wields his eye-glasses as if they 
were a leader’s bdton. He has recently grown 
quite old, and on this occasion he looked pe- 
culiarly bilious and sour. The hosannas 
sung in honor of the liberal American mana- 
gers had evidently disturbed his equanimity, 
and in a five minutes’ address he vented his 
spite upon thoge who had given his operettes 
in the New World without paying him a sin- 
gle sou for them. He has evidently nursed his 
wrath in regard to this point for some time 
past, for he carefully enumerated all the 
American cities in which his pieces had been 
played ; but his pronunciation was so laugh- 
able, his wrath so funny, that all the effect he 
produced was an outburst of merriment, in 
which everybody, including the magnates 
of the drama, and the courteous chairman, 
joined. 

—_—~o—— 


GERMAN NOVELS. 


“The Press and Rostrum in Germany 
alike degraded; the Stage kept alive by 
scraps from foreign sources ; Poetry and Art 
utterly destitute of vigor; Music grown de- 
generate; Literature a sickly romanticism 
devoid of any originality; the national lan- 
guage culpably neglected, disfigured by the 
introduction of foreign words, and in its turn 
disfiguring German modes of thought and the 
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German nature.” * Such is the picture of 
modern intellectual and artistic Germany pre- 
sented by a German of no mean authority. 

But is the picture a correct one? It is 
not.. It is the passionate cry of an idealist 
wrung from him by the pangs of an over-quick 
and unsatisfied instinct of perfection. 

For in good sooth modern German litera- 
ture is the finest in the world. When the 
mind, worn and jaded by the wearisome stage- 
tricks of English sensationalism or the la- 
bored glitter of French paradox, turns to this 
literature for relief and refreshment, the feel- 
ing is almost as when one enters some placid 
haven after long buffeting by the storms of 
ocean. Here there is nothing forced, noth- 
ing tricky, nothing meretricious. The atmos- 
phere is one of philosophic calm. There is 
a liberty of thought and a freshness of senti- 
ment to which the purely English reader is a 
stranger. 

Nor is the reason of this contrast far to 
seek. As every writer reflects unconsciously 
the spirit of his age, so does he reflect the 
spirit of his country and its institutions. In 
England life is swift, busy, practical. Amid 
the seething strife of political parties and the 
clash of a hundred religionisms, the truth, 
when spoken at all, must always be spoken 
controversially. The poet, the novelist, can- 
not detach himself from the influence of party 
and of creed. Hence any thing largely objec- 
tive is from the outset impossible. The au- 
thor who should write for all time panders 
to some popular prejudice and sacrifices to 
the interests of party what was meant for the 
edification of humanity. It is the onlooker 
who sees most of the game of life. But the 
English writer has no patience to look on; 
he must needs mingle in the strife. His views 
are, as a natural consequence, narrow, preju- 
diced, subjective. 

It is not so in Germany. There a differ- 
ence in climate and in institutions has engen- 
dered a habit of thought calmer, broader, more 
objective. Centuries of despotism, in exclud- 
ing the burgher from the arena of politics, 
have led him to think deeply and dispassion- 
ately. The vulgar excitement of the vestry 
or the polling-booth, which delights the ener- 
getic Englishman, has few attractions for his 
more contemplative cousin. The latter re- 
gards these things—nay, life itself—as much 
as possible from a distance—from an outside 
point of observation. To him they are proper 
subjects for philosophic or artistic consider- 
ation, not things to flush his cheek with a 
sense of gratified ambition, or to turn it pale 
with disappointed hope. He is well content 
to stand with folded arms upon the bank and 
watch with curious eyes the stream of human 
life sweep by in swift effulgence. 

In virtue of this artistic objectivity the 
German novelist writes simply and naturally, 
without effort and without constraint. It is 
true that this very freedom of motion leads 
him at times to write carelessly and clumsi- 
ly, while occasionally, from sheer excess of 
thought, his style becomes cloudy, tedious, 
and turgid. 

But in the main his writing comes, as all 
true writing must come, straight from the 
heart. He does not, like the Frenchman, set 
his invention on the rack to originate some 
fresh phase of quintessential vice. He does 
not, like the Englishman, construct a novel 
as a Chinaman fabricates a puzzle, and sacri- 
fice all else to the wearisome ingenuity of a 
perfect plot. Above all, he does not mutilate 
eternal emotions on the Procrustean couch 
of modern conventionality. He does not 
Write with the fear of moral censorship before 
his eyes. He has no dread of Mrs. Grundy. 
He dares, without malice on the one hand or 
extenuation on the other, to reflect Nature as 
manifested either in virtue or in vice. 





* Held, “ Staat und Gesellschaft,” IIL, 50. 





Hence the ripe glory of German belletris- 
tic literature. Hence the magic charm that 
it exercises over philosophic and poetic minds 
in all countries. To read a German novel in 
the original is a real and healthy recreation. 
Lacking, in great measure, that element of 
coarse excitement which has made the read- 
ing of English novels little better than a kind 
of semi-intellectual dram-drinking, it regales 
the mind with a catholic philosophy, and 
holds up to Nature a mirror purged of petti- 
ness, and prejudice and cant. So much is 
this the case that he who has once revelled in 
this rich banguet can scarcely contemplate, 
without positive disgust, the superficial phi- 
losophy, the mechanical artifice, the garish 
transformation scenes, which too often go to 
compose a modern English novel. 

No doubt, in point of mere mechanism, 
the English novel is superior to all others. 
What is technically called “ construction” 
here attains its ultimate perfection. In this 
respect the novels of Miss Braddon and Mr. 
Wilkie Collins leave nothing to desire. But, 
after all, mechanism is not Art. A chess- 
automaton may excite our wonder, but a 
Guido-head stirs, with its sweet force of ideal 
beauty, the most sluggish nature to its depths. 
Nay, it is not too much to say that construc- 
tion can be so perfect as to become unnatural, 
and therefore inartistic. 

For what is Art? Is it not the simple, 
loyal, loving reproduction of Nature? Not 
necessarily the reproduction of every petty 
detail, but of the broad general features. And 
if this be so, the first aim of the artist, 
whether with pencil or with pen, must be to 
be natural. 

Look at some child as on asummer after- 
noon, play-tired, it throws itself beneath a 
tree to rest. It has no self-consciousness. 
It cares not who may be looking. It does 
not study to compose its limbs into some at- 
t eof grace; and, for this very reason, its 
ps are is divinely graceful. It thinks of 
nothing. The stocks may have risen or have. 
fallen—one nation may be minded on the 
morrow to fall with fire and sword upon an- 
other, and meanwhile may be pestering Heaven 
for certificates of character—but the sweet 
child knows nothing of this guilt and turmoil. 
With parted lips and hair down-streaming in 
a mesh of tangled gold, it lies serene, uncon- 
scious, head pillowed on the rounded arm, and 
form relaxed in utter heedlessness of self. 

Even so is it with the artist—that truest 
child of Nature. His function is to look on 
and describe or delineate, notto mingle in the 
strife of men. Hehas but to be true to him- 
self and Nature. Witha divine absence of al! 
self-conscicusness he flings himself in spirit on 
the great mother’s lap, and all he is and does 
becomes transfigured with exceeding glory. 
And so, to be artistic, a nation must, before 
all things, be natural. The more conventional 
a nation, the less of true art will she and can 
she nourish in her midst... . The German 
novel does not aim at respectability. It 
has no thought of pandering to the spirit 
of conventionalism. It is independent. It 
lives and moves in a higher atmosphere of its 
own. To be the mere reflection of popular 
prejudice or prudery—the creature of the 
limited and the artificial—it holds far beneath 
its dignity. The eternal passions of the hu- 
man heart—the inexorable facts of fate and 
circumstances—these it describes grandly and 
impartially, neither revelling in the more piti- 
ful aspects of humanity, nor childishly seek- 
ing to conceal their nakedness beneath the 
flimsy veil of an over-dainty phraseology. It 
is moral, not because it rigidly excludes all men- 
tion of immorality, but because it aims with 
conscientious objectivity at delineating the 
True and Real, wherever found. It is not 
weak and prudish, keeping its hands before 
its eyes, lest it should see somewhat to shock 
its modesty. On the contrary, it is manly, 


hard, and grapple with every phase of suffer- 
ing humanity ; for it knows that vice and vir- 
tue are notes equally wrung from the human 
heart by the hand of circumstance, and that 
he who would worship Art, or understand his 
fellows, must study both alike with equal dili- 
gence,—St. Paul’s Magazine. 


| self-reliant, ready to face any fact however 


cnnentjemnas 
A VISIT TO BULWER. 


M. ALexaNpreE Dumas describes, in the 
last number of the Revue de Paris, a visit, 
which he paid to Lord Lytton in 1868. He 
says: ‘“*When Dickens died, my heart was 
sad; for I knew him well, and so did my 
illustrious father, because he knew us and 
liked us; but when the great Bulwer died, I 
felt still sadder, for Bulwer, only a few years 
ago, raised me from despair to hopefulness, 

“They who are able to do such things 
are better than apostles ; they are angels. 

“ Misunderstand me not. Bulwer did not 
encourage me in any thing mean. He only 
took me up, a broken reed, after fifteen years 
of literary life, when I was heart-broken, and 
said— 

“* Courage |’ 

“ How did I become acquainted with Bul- 
wer? Go back thirty years. What was I 
but a boy? What was my father? 
ma 


A great 


D. 
“This great man lived at Versailles. He 
had a court. Who were his courtiers! Bal- 
zac and Eugéne Sue. 

“T, poor little fellow, was almost stupefied 
in seeing around my father the incarnation 
of goodness, so much ability and brilliancy. 

“Do you know why I never appreciated 
bonmots? Because I: heard too many of 
them. 

“One day there appeared at my father’s 
table a slender gentleman of foreign aspect. 
Father took me upon his lap, and said to his 
strange guest, ‘This is my son!’ 

“The distinguished stranger, with a won- 
derful air of kindness in his fine eyes, took 
me in his arms, kissed me, and said : 

“* Dear child.’ 

“JT was anxious to know who he was. I 
asked papa, and he said— 

“** He wrote “ Eugene Aram.”’’ 

“Tt was Bulwer. 

“Four years afterward I devoured his 
books. They made me learn the English lan- 
guage. I never regretted it. 

“That was long ago. We were all happy. 
We grew up, and I grew old, and father re- 
mained young. France was quiet. I wrote, 
and sometimes people applauded me. 

“One day they hissed one of my plays. 
I was there; but, when I heard those serpen- 
tine sounds, I did not betray any emotion. I 
thought my play was good; yet, when I went 
home, and retired to my couch, [ buried my 
head in my pillow. 

“Ah! France had become too small for 
me. I wanted to flee, and I went to Eng- 
land. 

‘‘Whom should I meet in London but M. 
Louis Blanc? He said to me: 

“You must see Bulwer,’ 

“Everybody in London knew where the 
great man lived. Next day I knocked at the 
door of his elegant house. 

“He sent at once word that he would see 
me. I entered his library. There he was, the 
same noble features of him who had taken 
me in his arms at Vincennes, at my father’s 
house, only his hair had grown more silvery. 

“He was affected oles he saw me, and 
I was hardly able to restrain my tears. 

“Once I heard M. Thiers complimenting 
a young parliamentary orator. That made a 
deep impression upon me. But what was my 





sensation when the great Bulwer said to me 
he had read-my plays, and he had been deep- 
ly interested in them ? 
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“Our conversation was very long; but to 
me it seemed very brief. Bulwer said that 
he would rather be a great dramatist than a 
novelist. 

“With that naivelé which is sometimes 
peculiar to great authors, he asked me which 
of his works I liked best. 

“T was embarrassed, for I liked them all; 
but I answered— 

“* Pelham !’ 

“«« Everybody likes that,’ he said slowly; 
*but have you read “ Rienzi ?”’ 

“* Read and admired it,’ was my answer. 

“* Was it really good?’ 

“*Tn my opinion, faultless,’ 

“There was a smile of gratification in his 
beautiful eyes. Mine grew move lustrous as 
I saw it. 

“He asked how long would I remain in 
England. I told him what had brought me 
there. 

“He laughed at me. 

“*What! So small a misfortune as 
that!’ 

“T dropped my eyes. 

“ Bulwer laughed, and said : 

““* You Frenchmen are the most clever but 
also the most sensitive of playwrights. I 
know something about your first-night au- 
diences in Paris. I have been among them. 
But nothing does them more good than to 
tear down what ought to be applauded. I 
assure you, [ myself would never venture 
with a play first before a Parisian au- 
dience.’ 

“* Ah!’ I said, ‘ your “ Lady of Lyons” is 
popular all over France.’ 

“* Yes,’ he answered, ‘because I am an 
Englishman.’ 

“When we parted, he whispered into my 
ear— 

“* Courage!’ 

“That noble word sustained me ever af- 
terward, and I recalled it when I received 
the news of the death of the great and good 
man.” 

annem 


THE CAVE OF ELEPHANTA. 
See ILLusTRaTIon, page 512. 


. Yesterday we made a steam-yacht excur- 
sion in the harbor, with several ladies and 
gentlemen, among whom the eminent Mahratta 
physician and scholar, Dr. Bhau Daji. The 
sail disclosed to us the beautiful environs of 
Bombay, especially the harbor and islands. 
The landing at Elephanta Island is repre- 
sented by travellers as very difficult, but the 
Duke of Edinburgh was here, and, of course, 
the caves of Elephanta must be shown, at 
whatever cost, to the scion of England’s royal 
line. In this emergency, the municipality of 
Bombay issued bonds and erected a conven- 
ient pier. We, alien republicans, now landed 
on that very wharf, not unmindful of our obli- 
gations to the Council of Bombay, or of our 
good fortune in coming after, and not before, 
Victoria’s sailor son. We ascended an easy 
flight of stone steps to a plateau one hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the sea. This es- 
planade as well asthe entire island is deeply 
shaded with the beautiful, round-topped Pal- 
myra palm. A decrepit Irish soldier, with 
his family, in a bamboo shanty, thatched with 
banana and palm leaves, keeps watch and 
ward over the place. Passing to the centre 
of the plateau and turning to the right, we 
confronted a work of human art, gigantic and 
marvellous, It isasubterranean temple. The 
builders, beginning half-way up the mountain 
declivity, and cutting down perpendicularly, 
have removed the mountain-face to the depth 
of thirty feet, and to the width of three hun- 
dred feet. The perpendicular wall thus dis- 
closed is of basalt. This rock they have 
hewn and chiselled away to the very centre 








of the mountain, and wrought it into a temple 
with perfect architectural forms and just pro- 
portions. The excavation consists of four 
chambers; the central one is majestic with 
gate-ways, abutments, porches, columns, 
pilasters, cornices, and vaulted ceilings, as 
complete and perfect as if, instead of having 
been carved in the rock, they had been de- 
tached from it, framed and erected on the 
ground. While no architectural element is 
omitted, all are perfectly finished. The broad 
pavement is as level and smooth as that of 
the rotunda at Washington. The ceiling 
needs no preparation to receive either fresco 
or gilding. The dome is spherical, while the 
columns upon which it rests, or seems to rest, 
bave regular bases, bands, flutings, and capi- 
tals, though all alike are shaped from the 
undisturbed rock. We even thought it neces- 
sary to examine the lintels of the doors to see 
if they were not detached pieces of the rock 
itself. Standing in the porch or within the 
temple, and looking inward, you confront the 
farther wall. In its centre, a deep recess 
twenty feet square, reaching from floor to 
roof, is surmounted by a bold arch. Within 
this recess is a colossal figure, or combina- 
tion of figures, the triune god: Brahma rep- 
resenting the creative power, Vishnu the pre- 
serving power, and Siva the destroying power. 
Each of the figures is twice the human gize. 
Brahma is looking forward in an attitude of 
calmness and contemplation; at his feet is a 
crouching lion. Vishnu rests on a bed of 

lotus -flowers. Siva in one hand wields a 
drawn sword, and in the other holds a cobra 
ready to strike. The gigantic group is com- 
pleted by the accessories of dwarfs and infe- 
rior gods. The ceiling of the recess is deco- 
rated with a crowd of not less than fifty or 
sixty figures, such as, if found in a Christian 
temple, would be taken as representing angels. 

Every figure within the niche has a distine- 

tive character, and is not deficient in force. 

But this group within the recess is only one 
group, the entire temple being a gallery full 
of like structures. On either side of the prin- 

cipal hall or temple are lesser chambers or 
chapels, and the walls of these are covered 

with allegorical works, illustrating the trans- 

formations, incantations, battles, triumphs, 

marriages, and miracles of the several mem- 

bers of the Braminical trinity. It is the 

opinion of Dr. Bhau Daji that this temple was 

excavated about twelve hundred years ago. 

No wonder that it remains complete in its 

forms and proportions! No storm can pene- 

trate it, and no flood can invade it. Even 

the earthquake has spared it. Not so the 

demon of religious zeal. The intolerant fol- 

lowers of the false prophet mutilated these 

heathen faces and forms in the fourteenth 

century, and the no less fanatical Portuguese, 

who came in the wake of the Mohammedans, 

finding the task of defacing with the hammer 

too slow, brought a battery of cannon to the 

temple-door and battered the stone gods. 

What human sentiment is so strong as that 

of devotion? The passions of love, hate, and 

pride, have covered the surface of the earth 

with their monuments. But here, in this cave 

of Elephanta, devotion has written its sublim- 

est faith in the very centre of the earth itself! 

The chamber which is at the right of the tem- 

ple, as you look inward, contains a spring of 

pure, ever-flowing water. The Bramins think it 
possesses a healing virtue, and it is among 

their fond conceits that the purifying water 
comes through a subterraneous passage from 

the Ganges.— W. H. Seward’s “ Travels around 
the World.” 





A MICROSCOPIC REPUBLIC. 


Amid the turmoil and universal agitation 
which have attended the events of the past 





few decades of years in Christendom, the 
world seems to have forgotten, if it ever knew, 
that there is a little republic lying within the 
valleys of the Pyrenees, with only sixteen 
thousand inhabitants. This microscopic state 
is now about to merge into unenviable celeb. 
rity. Occupying an unimportant district be. 
tween France and Spain, Andorra would have 
remained unknown beyond the range of its 
medieval cannons, had not Halevy written 
an operetta, which he entitled “La Val d’An- 
dorre.” The unenviable celebrity which it is 
about to acquire is that of a great “ gambling- 
hell” for the gentlemanly roués, whose favor- 
ate pursuits have been forbidden at Baden- 
Baden, Homburg, and Wiesbaden. Within a 
few months three grand establishments, de- 
voted to games of chance, will be opened in 
the valley of Andorra, and will rival in mag. 
nificence any of those recently closed in the 
German Empire. 

A German writer narrates, in humorous 
style, the agreement by which the owners of 
the “ bank” will-obtain permission to estab. 
lish it in Andorra. The writer gives a lively 
picture of that unique country. The worthy 
founder of the new gambling institutions main- 
tains the principle that he ought not do any 
thing by half; and, therefore, since the sover- 
eign council of Andorra had granted him the 
privilege of erecting a gaming-bank, he would 
also secure, by a written compact, a monop- 
oly of the post-office, printing-shops, bathing- 
establishments, railroads, theatres, hotels, 
mines, caves, national banks, etc.—quite a 
respectable catalogue of concessions. 

Happy country, continues the writer, in 
which the death of Napoleon is still unknown, 
because Andorra has neither telegraphs, nor 
railroads, nor even ordinary streets, for the 
convenience of couriers. Singular country, 
which has not yet established a press, for the 
excellent reason that none of its inhabitants 
know how to read! A country happy three 
times over, in which no one pays taxes. In 
reply to the seemingly exorbitant demand of 
the proprietor of the gambling-places, now in 
course of erection in the little republic, the 
chief magistrate coolly replied : 

“Va bene—all right; but you have to 
make the streets, the railroads, and the tele- 
graphs. Don’t ask us for money, though, for 
we have none.” 

Here an innocent official of Andorra inter- 
posed his opinion. He said: “I believe we 
ought to have streets, railroads, and tele- 
graphs.” Then, taking counsel within him- 
self, he exclaimed: “Oh, the kind world will 
pay for them!” 

Then the chief magistrate settled the mat- 
ter by asserting that “the faithful friends of 
roulette will soon repay the world for its kind- 
ness !”” 

Strange that this people, living in the 
very heart of Europe, their country dividing 
France and Spain, and lying in the valleys of 
the historic Pyrenees, have lived so long in 
almost pristine barbarism, and evaded every 
influence of modern civilization. Even petty 
Monaco, another diminutive republic, in It- 
aly, whose confines on all sides are within 
range of an arrow-shot from its centre, has 
embraced many elements of progress, and 
boasts of several liberal men in its sovereign 
council. The people of Andorra never yet 
transcended the ingenuity of playing the sim- 
ple traditional pastime of morra for buns and 
pennies, and never conceived a higher meta- 
physical theory than the divining of dreams 
into numbers to play at the lotteries. It is 


remarkable that this degenerate country’s first 
step toward progress should be in the shape 
of three great gambling-establishments, whith- 
er the titled debauchés of France, Germany 
Italy, and Spain, will take refuge, and indulge 
their passion for rouge-et-noir, pool, and row 
lette, 
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OLLOWING the execution of Foster, the 

car-hook murderer, the New York World 
discussed the question of capital punishment 
with considerable fulness, and in the main 
stated the arguments of opponents of the 
death-penalty with fairness. “ The opponents 
of capital punishment,” it remarked, “lay 
down several correct premises, such as that the 
proper object of punishment is not vengeance, 
but the protection of society by the preven- 
tion of crime; that the efficiency of penalties 
depends on their certainty; and that the 
sympathy of juries will often prevail against 
their oaths when their consciences condemn 
the law as too severe: We concede the pre- 
mises, but dispute the conclusion. Capital 
punishment affords the most complete security 
that the crime will not be repeated by that 
perpetrator, and it operates as the most im- 
pressive warning to deter others; so that it 
affords the surest protection to society if it 
could be inflicted with the same uniformity 
as lesser penalties.” Without discussing the 
significance of this “if,” which in the esti- 
mation of many people involves the whole 
point at issue, we proceed to another passage 
in the World’s article, which at first glance 
would seem to completely establish the superi- 
ority of the death-penalty as a crime-deterring 


agency: 


“The most important of the solemn les- 
sons taught by the Foster case would be lost, 
if the community failed to recognize the over- 
whelming proofs it has afforded of the superi- 
ority of the death-penalty to imprisonment 
for life in inspiring dread and terror. What 
means this mighty, this desperate struggle to 
get the one punishment commuted into the 
other? It is the most impressive demonstra- 
tion ever made of the futility of the argu- 
ments for abolishing the death-penalty. The 
two punishments do not affect the human 
mind in the same manner. The appalling 
dread with which this criminal has shrunk 
from the gallows, and the horrified recoil of 
his friends and sympathizers from the con- 
templation of the greater penalty, show how 
slight and futile is the repressive effect of 
imprisonment for life, in comparison with the 
heart-sinking terror inspired by the prospect 
of an ignominious death. A life in the State- 
prison would have been accepted by Foster 
asa mercy worth aking’sransom. The whole 
prodigious stress and strain of the untiring 
efforts made on his behalf, the whole tone of 
the community, which has been so excited 
and divided on this subject, attest the tremen- 
dous difference in public estimation between 
the comparatively slight penalty of imprison- 
ment for life, and that sterner fate which fills 
the imagination with horror. The repressive 
effect of the two species of punishment must 
be in proportion to this difference.” 


No doubt the death-penalty impresses the 
mind with greater horror than life-imprison- 
ment, but this partly arises from the difficulty 
the imagination experiences in grasping the 
full force of an interminable confinement ; 
and the' latter punishment loses much of its 
terror in the hope of a future mitigation of 
the penalty, which not only animates the 








breast of every convict, but often induces him 
to strive to win commutation of his time by 
exemplary prison-conduct. So far as penal- 
ties deter criminals at all, we imagine the 
dread of the gallows would be more potent in 
preventing crime than the threat of imprison- 
ment ; but, practically, neither the one nor the 
other has a marked or decided influence as a 
preventive power. The murderer is either 
reckless by nature, and morally incapable of 
measuring or fully realizing the consequences 
that will follow his crime, or else he rests 
upon often well-grounded expectations that 
he will be enabled to escape either detection 
or conviction. The recklessness, and even 
obtuseness, with which people of all classes 
continually risk consequences in their daily 
doings, affords us the indication of the crimi- 
nal mind, in which passions or necessities 
outweigh for a time all warnings and con- 
siderations. But the opponents of capital pun- 
ishment turn confidently from all the argu- 
ments and speculations elicited by this topic, 
and invite the testimony of history. “Is it 
not clear,” says Herbert Spencer, “ that the 
repression of crime will be effectual in pro. 
portion as the punishment is severe? Yet the 
great amelioration of our present code, ini- 
tiated by Romilly, has not been followed by 
increased criminality, but by decreased crimi- 
nality ; and the testimonies of those who have 
had most experience—Manochie, in Norfolk 
Island; Dickson, in Western Australia; 
Obermier, in Germany ; Montesinos, in Spain 
—unite to show that in proportion as the 
criminal is left to suffer no other penalty than 
that of maintaining himself under such re- 
straints only as are needful for social safety, 
thereformation is great—exceeding, indeed, all 
anticipation.” If the assertions here made be 
true, we have at once the final solution of this 
most vexed problem ; and to go on maintain- 
ing, by argument or practice, a penal code 
condemned by experiences of this character 
is simply morally criminal. It is entirely 
competent to obtain a mass of historical evi- 
dence sufficient to afford us a safe guide ; and 
to this evidence it is the duty of our legisla- 
tors to appeal. 

The most cursory acquaintance with the 
history of crime supports the facts given by 
Mr. Spencer. All the arguments now ad- 
vanced in favor of the death-penalty for mur- 
der were at one time as zealously urged for 
its continuatice in cases of robbery. It was 
at one time believed that executions should 
be public, in order that the example should 
be more salutary, but in time it was discovered 
that public executions were morally hurtful 
to the people, and they were removed to the 
comparative privacy of the prison-yard. This 
privacy, by means of the modern newspaper, 
no longer exists ; a criminal to-day is hanged 
with even greater publicity than when swung 
off at Tyburn, to the delectation of a mob— 
for to every person in the land comes the 
elaborate description, the minute particular- 
ization of every incident in the ghastly tra- 








gedy, until the entire community “ sup full of 
horrors!” A hanging, as it is now pictu- 
resquely described and pictorially illustrated 
by the press, so far from deterring from crime, 
is a terrible agency for the nourishment of 
the criminal instinct. It blunts and makes 
callous the nicer feelings; it arouses the 
more brutal and bloody instincts which civil- 
ization has only partially repressed ; it creates 
a morbid love for the horrible; it excites a 
fascinating interest in the ghastly fate of the 
criminal; it familiarizes the mind with crime 
and violent death; it seeks out and stimulates 
all the coarser passions of our nature. There 
were a thousand men in New York more ready 
to strike a savage blow the day after Foster’s 
execution, than there were the day before; 
and hence, so far from capital punishment 
deterring from the commission of crime, we 
have only to frequently repeat the hideous 
spectacle, to effectually harden the public 
conscience, and restore the rude barbarism 
of the past. There has been no lack of exe- 
cutions in different parts of the country recent- 
ly, but no one can discern a favorable effect 
upon the criminal record, The assumption that 
crime has increased because of the relaxation 
of law we do not believe to be entirely cor- 
rect; it is notorious how long, after it has 
terminated, war exerts its baleful influence ; 
and the familiarity with bloodshed and vio- 
lence engendered by our recent struggle will 
account for the prevalence of crime. There 
are needed, no doubt, a greater celerity and 
certainty of punishment—if any thing in the 
form of penalty can deter the criminal, it is 
these; but that community makes a woful 
mistake which hopes to prevent crimes by 
exhibitions that act with startling force upon 
all the coarser passions of what we call the 
dangerous classes, and simply serve to brutal- 
ize the public mind. 


It is almost inconceivable that the 
excavations of some of the most suggestive 
and important ancient remains in the world 
should, in this nineteenth century, be yet in 
their earliest stages. Only within a few years 
has the exploration of Biblical Jerusalem, and 
especially the mighty Temple built by Solomon 
on Mount Moriah, been begun in good earnest 
by the devotion of two or three enthusiastic 
Englishmen, with the aid of English gold. 
The secrets which lie hid in the bed of the 
Tiber have yet to be unveiled. The palace 
of the Cesars, on the Palatine Hill, is only 
partially cleared of the débris which have for 
many centuries choked the spacious courts 
and corridors of Augustus and Tiberius, and 
hid one of the noblest edifices, built gradually 
by succeeding emperors, of which Rome could 
boast. Even more sluggish has been the 
process by which the wonderful “ still life” 
of Pompeii has been but in small part revealed 
to the intensely curious world. It is a score 
of years more than a century since the Nea- 
politan peasant, while digging for a well on 
his humble plot, came suddenly upon a fres- 
coed chamber, which turned out to be a part 
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of the dwelling of one Modestus, not far from 
the Pompeian forum ; yet in 1873 only a little 
more than a quarter part of the little suburban 
town where Seneca had his home, and where 
it is thought Cicero at one time sojourned, 
has been disclosed. Its dimensions have 
been quite exactly ascertained ; and the diffi- 
culty of excavating the soft lava-ashes is 
trifling. The procrastination is due to the 
poverty and indolence of the Italian Govern- 
ment, which can only afford a matter of five 
thousand dollars a year for this purpose. The 
delay is all the more vexatious to the curious 
in antiquities, as it is suspected that the most 
precious treasures of Pompeii are as yet to 
be unearthed. It is pretty well known that 
there must be valuable papyrus libraries 
there ; it was an elegant retreat for men of 
letters; scarcely a single mansion of a poorer 
class has been yet discovered. The evidences 
of wealth and taste are everywhere. This is 
seen, not only in the private houses with their 
tesselated floors, their still bright - colored 
frescoes, their fountains and statuary and 
bronzes and jewels, but in the noble amphi- 
theatre, older than the Coliseum, the lavishly- 
built forum, and the stately Temple of Jupiter. 
There must be, somewhere, such literary re- 
mains as will shed a clearer light upon the 
manners and habits of the people than even 
the houses, the inns, the bakers’ shops and 
public baths, the theatres and temples and 
tombs and gardens, which one now gazes on 
with amazement and awe. Would that Pom- 
peii might be farmed out to some energetic 
and wealthy English company! We should 
then have all the mysteries revealed within a 
brief time. It will not be long before we 
shall know all that it is possible to know, 
after the furious destruction of the Chaldean 
invasion of Solomon’s Temple. Already it is 
ascertained that the tradition that that mighty 
offering to the God of Israel was built without 
hammer,' or axe, or any iron tool, is correct; 
and that within its walls a multitude of more 
than two hundred thousand souls might wor- 
ship together. 


A stately volume, just issued by Mr. 
Secretary Fish, contains all the “ Treaties and 
Conventions concluded between the United 
States of America and other Powers since 
July 4, 1776." These treaties, two hundred 
and thirty in number, run through our whole 
They commence in Febru- 





foreign history. 
ary, 1778, with a feeble wail for alliance with 
the Most Christian King of France. The 
leading idea of this treaty is war with Eng- 
land, and its principal article is the assertion 
that “the essential and direct end of the pres- 
ent defensive alliance is to maintain effect- 
. ually the liberty, sovereignty, and indepen- 
dence, absolute and unlimited, of the said 
United States.” 
a treaty with Great Britain, proclaimed July 
4, 1871, wherein “her Majesty has author- 
ized her Most High Commissioners and Pleni- 
potentiaries to express, in a friendly spirit, 


The volume concludes with 











the regret felt by her Majesty’s Government 
for the escape of the Alabama and other ves- 
sels from British ports.” How greatly has 
the civilized world, as well as our country, 
changed between the periods of these two 
conventions! In one of the earliest of our 
treaties with France, when the nation hardly 
dares to assert its own existence, Franklin 
and De Vergennes agree that the amounts ad- 
vanced by his Most Christian Majesty tow- 
ard our independence are eighteen million 
francs; and, “considering that the payment 
of so large a capital at one stipulated period 
may greatly injure the finances of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and may, perhaps, 
be even impracticable on that footing, his 
Majesty” consents that twelve years may be 
taken to pay that three and a half million 
dollars. Yet the child was then born that 
has lived to see this government spend nine 
thousand five hundred million francs in a sin- 
gle year of intestine war, and to pay off its 
indebtedness ‘at the rate of over a hundred 
million dollars a year. In another treaty 
Webster and Ashburton define our northern 
boundaries, stop the slave-trade, and agree 
to give up criminals fugitive from justice. 
Hardly a name familiar to our country’s his- 
tory, or contemporaneous with that history, 
but may be found annexed to these treaties— 
Jefferson and De Montmorin, Ellsworth and 
Bonaparte, Adams, Franklin and Jay, Monroe 
and Marbois, Calhoun and Pageot, Cass and 
Sartiges, Clayton and Bulwer, Marcy and El. 
gin and Kincardine, Seward and Lyons, Clay, 
Everett, and three generations of Adamses— 
such are the names whose best thought and 
ability are revealed in these pages, wedding this 
country into the great family of nations. The 
combined wisdom of John Quincy Adams 
James A. Bayard, Henry Clay, Jonathan Rus- 
sell, and Albert Gallatin, was needed to frame 
a treaty of peace with Great Britain in 1814. 
Not the less was a new treaty needed the fol- 
lowing year, in which it was stipulated that 
“his Britannic Majesty agrees that the ves- 
sels of the United States of America should 
be admitted and hospitably received at the 
principal settlements of the British domin- 
ions.” Hardly were the ratifications ready 
for exchange than England notified this gov- 
ernment of a necessary modification, it having 
been “determined, in conjunction with the 
allied sovereigns, that St. Helena shall be the 
place allotted for the future residence of Gen- 
eral Bonaparte” (how spitefully the English 
Government ever refused to acknowledge his 
imperial title!), and therefore all ships were 
to be excluded from that little isle. Nor is it 
uninteresting to notice in how many of these 
treaties good Unitarians like Mr. Webster and 
the Adamses merged their individual theology 
in the general belief, and solemnly commenced 
the articles “in the name of the Most Holy 
and Indivisible Trinity.” 

Much of our internal history is also shad- 
owed forth in these agreements with foreign 


nations. But a few years since the fugitive- 


. 





slave law was bitterly condemned as harsh 
in its expressions as well as untrue to lib. 
erty. Yet, bya treaty of peace “ concluded 
this present day, Iama artasi, the twenty-first 
of the Luna Safer, year of the Hegira 1210, 
corresponding with Saturday, the fifth of Sep. 
tember, 1795, between Hassan Bashaw, Dey 
of Algiers, his divan and subjects, and George 
Washington, President of the United States 
of America,” it is expressly agreed by the 
Father of his Country that “ should any of the 
slaves of this regency make their escape on 
board said vessels (of war) they shall be im. 
mediately returned. No excuse shall be made 
that they have hid themselves among the peo. 
ple and cannot be found, or any other equivo. 
cation.” Yet many of these slaves must have 
been American citizens. But lest this cov- 
enant should seem servile on the part of this 
country, the next article becomes more inde- 
pendent, and determines that “no citizen of 
the United States of North America shall be 
obliged to redeem any slave against his will, 
even should he be his brother.” In our day, 
some excellent Christians, haply of more piety 
than wisdom, are asking for the insertion of 
the name of the Deity in the Constitution, as 
evidence that we are a Christian people. But 
this is hardly consistent with our treaty rela- 
tions with Tripoli, as we expressly covenant 
and agree with that piratically-maritime power 
that “the Government of the United States 
of America is not in any sense founded on 
the Christian religion.” And, in considera- 
tion of this premise, Jussuf Bashaw Mahomet 
solemnly promises that “no pretext arising 
from religious opinions shall ever produce an 
interruption of the harmony existing between 

the two countries.” And this treaty is the 
more interesting as evidence of the early will- 
ingness of this country to submit all differ- 

ences to arbitration. Dated in the last cen- 
tury, the contracting parties agree that “in 
case of any dispute, arising from the viola- 

tion of the articles of this treaty, no appeal 

shall be made to arms, nor shall war be de- 

clared on any pretext whatever.” Amicable 
reference of all disputed points is to be made 
to the Dey of Algiers, the mutual friend of 

both parties; and both agree to abide by his 
decision. We thus see that our early statesmen 

believed negotiation competent to prevent war. 


—— Dear, genial, painstaking, hard-work- 
ing old Charles Knight is gone! The lives 
of few professional men of letters have been 
more fruitful of substantial and lasting re- 
sults, while his familiarity with three genera- 
tions of historians, poets, and critics, and his 
cheerful and disinterested character, made him 
one of the most companionable of old men. 
How many multitudes he laid under obligations 
to him during his busy life, by making a living 
letter of the sealed book of “ entertaining and 
useful knowledge,” by issuing penny cyclope- 
dias and penny Shakespeares, by stoutly war- 
ring, with a persistency which was better than 
genius, against the oppressive burdens upon 
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the materials of books, and by shaping his- 
tory, and science, and industrial lore into 
forms adapted to popular apprehension, it 
would be hard to estimate; but it is safe to 
claim for him that no man of his time achieved 
more as a practical educator of the masses. 
Charles Knight was not a great writer, or, in 
a literary sense, an original thinker, though 
he was the cherished friend of such men as 
Macaulay, and Grote, and Dickens, and Praed, 
of Brougham and Chantrey, of Crabbe, and 
Coleridge, and Talfourd. When he founded, 
in the royal town of Windsor, which was his 
birthplace, bis first literary venture, in the 
shape of the “ Windsor and Eton Express,” 
Byron and Scott were in the zenith of their 
reputations, Coleridge and Southey were ap- 
proaching theirs, Napoleon was emperor, and 
Knight himself may have seen the poor, crazy, 
old King George III. wandering now and then 
on the terrace of the castle, with unshaven 
beard and wavering gait ; nor did his literary 
labors know respite from that day for nearly 
He knew everybody in the lit- 
erary world, was a frequenter of literary clubs, 
and well known in Paternoster Row; and, 
while performing an amount of labor exceed- 
ing that of any British author of the century, 
excepting, perhaps, De Quincey, was a favor- 
ite in the brilliant circles to which he was ad- 
mitted. Nor was Charles Knight’s work less 
faithful than voluminous. His “Penny Cy- 
clopedia” is a monument of careful as well 
as persistent industry. His “ Pictorial His- 
tory” is the very easiest path to the salient 
facts in the march of English events. His 
“Library of Entertaining Knowledge” was a 
boon to the middle and lower classes quite 
beyond reckoning. Who knows how many 
poor youths, starting with the acquisitions 
therein gained, have become scholars, law- 
yers, doctors, and advanced in the social scale 
far above the plane where these unpretentious 
volumes found them? His pamphlets against 
the “taxes on knowledge,” seconded not only 
by strenuous personal efforts, but by the ex- 
penditure of literally thousands of pounds of 
money, set the ball in motion which finally 
crushed the absurd old imposts, and made 
English books, magazines, and newspapers 
what they are to-day—a common reservoir of 
information for all the English world. It is 
well that such a man should not be wholly 
forgotten; for his name is worthier to live 
than many to whose literary eapacity he did 
not pretend. The London Atheneum closes 
a biographical notice as follows: “He was 
& man of many friends; and every one of 
them—now living in this land—was touched 
by the intelligence that a blow long expected 
and long delayed had at length fallen; and 
that Charles Knight had died, in his eighty-sec- 
ond year, at Addlestone, Surrey. As Charles 
Knight was one night retiring from the table 
of ‘Our Club,’ Douglas Jerrold described the 
man in two words, when, with a twinkling eye 
and tender voice, he said, ‘Good Knight.’” 
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And now some one else has been 
photographing us, and, of course, after the 
time-honored method. A writer in the Lon- 
don Illustrated Review is giving a series of 
papers on “Life in New York.” His truth- 
fulness, his accuracy, his regard for justice, 
his knowledge, each and all are admirable. 
He tells us that “the attempt of the fashion- 
able New-Yorkers to imitate the French in 
every thing is pitiable, if it were not despica- 
ble.” But fault-finders at home complain of 
our disposition to copy the English. Opin- 
ions differ. Our London critic declares that 
“neither maiden modesty nor gentlemanly 
deportment are qualities congenial” to our 
social atmosphere, and that “the felicity of 
domestic life is almost unknown in the ‘ go- 
ahead’ centre of commerce;” further, that 
“the people live mostly out-of-doors, not 
relishing the tame monotony and dull still- 
ness of home.” But all other English visitors 
have found fault with our dislike of out-of- 
doors ; and all classes of moralists are adjur- 
ing our women especially to leave more fre- 
quently the soft luxury of the house for the 
bracing airs of the highway. Farther on, we 
are told how “ the nominal heads of families, 
when their day’s work is done, betake them- 
selves to their comfortable clubs.” Surely, 
this writer must be describing London, and 
not New York, where club-life is little more 
than a feeble exotic. Of course, the Ameri- 
can girl does not escape ; the damsels of our 
land “ will drink champagne with you, crack 
jokes with you, gossip with you, smoke ciga- 
rettes with you, nay, even flirt a bit with you, 
but they will not marry you—save upon the 
cold, careful consideration of how you stand 
with your banker.” Has this fellow been pil- 
fering from Sardou? “The New-York belle,” 
so he goes on, “ takes quite a business view 
of the marital relationship.” Are these state- 
ments, one wonders, really made of America, 
where, of all places in the world, marriage is 
the freest and the least burdened with busi- 
ness issues? If England cannot keep her 
fools at home, she can at least silence their 
babble by keeping their folly out of her lit- 
erature. 








“ Brother Jonathan,” says a Lon- 
don journal, “gives himself little trouble 
respecting speculative theology; his primary 
want is a clergyman who will stir him up by 
queer and quaint sayings.”’ This is very good 
of a people who, probably, are more con- 
cerned about speculative theology than any 
other in the world. There is, it is true, a 
fondness for quaint utterances from the pul- 
pit, just as there is a passion for extravagant 
humor in literature; but, while among all 


other people religious feeling and opinion are~ 


mainly determined by authority and estab- 
lished usage, here there is endless diversity 
of speculation. Our crije might, with as 
much justice, complain of the scarcity of 
coals at Newcastle. The German philosophers 
are, it is true, noted before all others for 
curious and subtle speculations, but here 
nearly the whole body of the people, the 
learned and the unlearned, canvass and dis- 
cuss the most difficult problems of theology, 





no man fearing to set up a dogma or estab- 
lish a religion for himself. Our London con- 
temporary must speak more by the card. 

A contemporary talks about “ the 
thin crust of respectability which conceals 
the corruption and vapidity of much of our 
fashionable life.’ How long are we to 
keep up this sort of self-defamation? As to 
the vapidity which respectability conceals, 
we are no more brilliant than we should be, 
and yet the vivacity and spirituelle beauty of 
American women is the delight of everybody 
—except grumblers at home; and, as to cor- 
ruption, we venture to assert that society was 
never purer in morals than it is to-day, and 
that fashionable life in America is for the 
most part honest, pure, and simple. There 
are some low-toned people; some unworthy 
folk come rapidly into wealth; and vulgar 
pretension occasionally offends good taste— 
but the “corruption” the newspapers talk 
about is the product of the virtuous editors’ 
imaginations. 

All manner of direful prophecies, 
involving the destruction of every thing mun- 
dane, have been going the rounds from time 
immemorial ; but, as the days for their ful- 
filment came and passed, and the sun con- 
tinued to rise and set, and the seasons to 
come and go as usual, people lost faith in 
such predictions, and of late years the bare 
mention of engulfing tidal-waves and of ag- 
gressive comets has been the signal for laugh- 
ter and derisive comment. A Philadelphia 
astronomer, however, undaunted by ridicule 
and the failure of all former prophets to 
bring about the catastrophes they foretold, 
has discovered and announced the approach 
of a disaster, or, rather, series of disasters, 
which, if we may put faith in him, cannot, 
by any possibility, be avoided. Between the 
years 1880 and 1885, says this true prophet, 
the planets Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Nep- 
tune, will approach the earth much nearer 
than usual. Divers meteorological evils, such 
as extreme heat and cold, will be the result, 
to be followed by famine, pestilence, and 
other disasters, affecting poor humanity with 
these evils to a degree hitherto unequalled in 
the world’s history. Certain classes will in- 
evitably succumb in those dreadful days to 
come, unless they repent and mend their 
ways in time to recuperate their shattered 
constitutions. ‘The dissipated, the glutton, 
the debauchee, may calculate on being among 
the first victims. Young men who devitalize 
themselves by tobacco-using, young ladies 
who destroy one-half of their breathing capa- 
city by fashionable dress and tight-lacing, 
will never survive the perihelion of all the 
large planets of the solar system.” This is 
awful. We sincerely hope that all young men 
and women, who are addicted to getting tight, 
whether with liquor or lacing, will take warn- 
ing ere it be too late. If they are not already 
Fashion’s slaves, a persistent course of Dio 
Lewis and Bloomer may yet bring many of 
them around in time to snap their fingers at 
the “ perihelion” and all its attendant evils. 
Our sole fear is that our youth, with that 
assurance born of metropolitan conceit, will 
look upon this prophecy as only a Philadel- 
phia prediction, and postpone their reform 
until the golden opportunity is past. 
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Fechter’s Theatre was to have been 
the model theatre, not merely in all sorts of 
improvements in machinery, scenery, and 
stage arrangements, but here we were to have 
the latest perfected methods of Continental 
art. Fechter himself was to appear in the 
characters that have made him famous, open- 
ing with Monte Cristo, which he has not yet 
acted here. Refined and tasteful melodrama 
was to be given us. Choice comedy of the 
French school, and in the perfect French 
method of rendition, was also to be produced. 
Theatre-goers have been hoping all winter for 
the golden moment when its doors should be 
thrown open. They have stared at the Greek 
architrave and the vast Greek portico, which 
have translated the former ugly front into a 
striking and picturesque facade, and have de- 
rived from these changes additional zest for 
the beginning of what promised to be a new 
era in the drama. And now all their hopes 
are disappointed. Fechter is a great artiste— 
some think the most accomplished actor on 
the stage: whether this is true or not, he has 
certainly a genius for quarrelling that tran- 
scends the united capabilities of the entire 
profession. At this writing he has had a dif- 
ficulty with his capitalist, or his contractor, 
so that the doors of the theatre are closed 
upon him, and our long-hoped-for dramatic 
millennium is indefinitely postponed. But, 
with so apt a talentfor getting into hot water 
as Mr. Fechter notoriously has, can we hope 
the theatre would go on smoothly, even if the 
present difficulty be overcome? But it is the 
old experience and the old speculation—the 
irritability of genius ! 

Another intelligent traveller, who 
has lately been travelling among us, makes a 
sharp hit in a letter to friends at home. He 
puts down, as the result of his observations, 
that “when a great man dies in the United 
States the first thing done is to propose a fine 
statue in his honor; next, to raise part of the 
necessary money ; next, to forget to order any 
statue; and last, to wonder what became of 
the money.” If this traveller is with us still, 
his next letter will tell that the custom of 
many of our people when a murder is first 
committed is to clamor fiercely for the hang- 
ing of the murderer; next, to denounce the 
jury, while the trial is in progress, as too 
stupid and corrupt to convict; next, to peti- 
tion tearfully and piously for his pardon when 
the criminal is at last under sentence; and 
finally, after he is hanged, denounce hanging 
as a barbarous and disgraceful procedure, un- 
worthy of a civilized people. 

The Nation ridicules Mr. Bovee be- 
cause, in an article opposing capital punish- 
ment, he quotes from Mr. Bingham, of Michi- 
gan, that the general conduct of “ life-con- 
victs will average quite as good or better 
than those confined for minor offences,” and 
from Mr. McGraw, State-prison Commissioner 
of Wisconsin, that, “as a general thing, those 
confined for murder are much better men, 
men of more integrity, on whose word I can 
place more reliance, who have better moral 
perceptions, and are altogether of a higher 
order of being, than those confined for minor 
offences.” So far from these statements being 
matter for distrust and ridicule, they seem to 
us entirely probable. Professional criminals, 














men of ingrained and developed depravity, 
make up the bulk of those who fill our pris- 
ons for theft, pocket-picking, and similar of- 
fences, while among the murderers are a large 
proportion of men without penal record be- 
fore their one first crime. This was the case 
with Foster, Stokes, and King, the most con- 
spicuous names recently identified with the 
crime of murder. It is easy to see how heated 
passion or fancied wrong may make a reck- 
less, undisciplined man a murderer, even while 
his average moral character should be far 
superior to the degraded wretches who make 
lying and stealing a daily business, and whose 
grovelling instincts never rise to the level of 
a powerful passion. The testimony of prison 
experts in this matter is certainly worth more 
than the sneers of a journalist. 

Mr. Blackburn, editor of London 
Society, who has visited New York this sea- 
son on an art-mission, is of opinion that there 
is a great deal of art-work done in New York 
in winter which “would be infinitely better 
done in your beautiful Southern climate, where 
living is cheaper, and painting in the open air 
is both possible and enjoyable.” This would 
seem to be a good suggestion; nor would the 
artist be banished from society any more than 
during his summer tour in the Northern moun- 
tains, which city-folk invade, carrying with 
them the social pleasures of the town. Filor- 
ida is little better now than one vast suburb 
of Northern cities; it is already the fashion- 
able thing to escape the winds of March by a 
journey to her orange-groves; and, if the 
artists set up their picturesque easels and 
white umbrellas on her river-banks and sandy 
shores, a new attraction will be added to her 
resorts—and not only a new grace to the 
Southern landscape, but a fresh charm for our 
Academy walls. It is fairly amazing that, 
year after year, our artists persist in repeating 
Catskill hills, Connecticut valleys, and Maine 
coast-rocks, while in the far South lies a vir- 
gin field almost untouched—novel in form, 
rich in color, and crowded with possibilities 
of picturesque expression. 

We have asked before, and we ask 
again, Why, O ye inscrutable managers of 
city railways and . Broadway omnibuses, can- 
not we have seats upon the roofs of your 
always -crowded and never -salubrious vehi- 
cles? Do not during this coming summer 
subject us to the torments of foul air and 
perspiring contact with our fellow-men— 
whom to religiously love under such condi- 
tions as you impose upon us is more than the 
humblest spirit can quite accomplish—when 
it would be so easy for you to provide us with 
comfortable outside accommodations. And 
you of the omnibuses, not only put seats 
upon the roofs of your stages, but make your 
teams of four horses ; abandun your hitherto 
creeping pace, and imitate the smart and ex- 
hilarating speed that once marked the spank- 
ing coaches of the post-road. Do these 
things, and we wéll wait patiently for that 
rapid transit which, if you are not wise in 
time, will extinguish altogether your cumber- 
some and sleepy vehicles. 

Itis not often, in ourstruggling, busy 
town life, that we light upon an incident at once 
so pathetic and so unobtrusive as this which 
comes to us from Brooklyn. There, in front 

















of the park across which the City Hall looks 
down upon the chief business square of the 
city, the passer-by, any day between the hours 
of nine and twelve, will see a man whose for. 
lorn and dismal figure, and melancholy atti- 
tude, can hardly escape his notice. Never 
absent from his post, and never sitting down, 
he takes his stand where the great face of the 
city clock is plainly visible, and, with stoop. 
ing shoulders and bowed head, watches the 
slow revolution of the hands. He is well 
known to the old Aabitués of the Hall, who 
seldom disturb his solitary watch. He never 
speaks to any one, and, if addressed, bends 
forward in eager scrutiny, glances nervously 
at the clock, and then, mutterizg unintel- 
ligible words, relapses into his customary, 
introspective silence. When the ponderous 
bell at last rings out the hour of twelve, he 
starts up with animation, looks round in all 
directions, as if expecting some one, and 
finally, convinced that his long waiting has 
been vain, slips quietly ont. of the busy tide 
which flows and ebbs about the square dur. 
ing all the day. The story is that, many 
years ago, he lent five hundred dollars—the 
gradual savings of his toil—to a friend, who 
was to return it in the City-Hall Park on a 
given day, at twelve of the clock. The watch 
has been well kept, but the friend has never 
appeared. It is pitiful to think what an agony 
of waiting he must have endured before mad- 
ness came to his relief; but his daily watch 
now is probably that unconscious and me- 
chanical action which the brain continues to 
perform after its higher functicns have abdi- 
cated. 





Correspondence. 





Mount Hotty, Arkansas, March, 1873. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

In the second article of the ‘‘ Editor’s Ta- 
ble”? of your issue of February 1st, occurs the 
phrase “‘ to the manner born.”? Some years ago, 
whenever this expression was seen, it was “to 
the manor born ;”’ but for several years past 1 
have always seen it as it appeared in your 
JovrnaLt. Before seeing this mode of express- 
ing it indorsed by you, it was taken for granted 
that compositor, proof-reader, or writer, had 
made the mistake; but now I am completely at 
a loss where to lay the blunder. 

Please give me some information about the 
origin of the phrase; but especially inform me 
which is right—“‘ manor” or “‘ manner?” 

R. W. N. 


In earlier editions of Shakespeare the 
phrase was printed “to the manor born;” 
but all, or nearly all (we can recall no ex- 
ception), the Shakespearian editors have now 
united in accepting “to the manner born” as 
the proper reading.—Ep. JourNAL. 





WPiterary Hotes, 


ESSRS. D. APPLETON & CO. have 

just published a very remarkable book ; 

one that embodies an account of an event which, 
so far as we know, is utterly unprecedented. 
The book is Mr. Arinori Mori’s collection of 
the letters written to him in response to his 
request for advice on the best methods of edu- 
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cation in Japan; the event is the coming of 
one race to another, with,the deliberate ap- 
peal: “Show us how to learn ; show us how to 
gain the power that has made you our superi- 
orsso long. We are full of earnest desire to 
know and do; we ask you candidly to aid us.” 
Before speaking of the volume itself, we may 
certainly well pause to glance at a phenomenon 
like this, the confusion of those pessimists who 
believe the world is growing worse, and the 
best denial to such misanthropes as think that 
the greatest fields for human intellect have been 
worked out by the laborers of the past. Here 
is no question of a sectarian mission, or of 
converting a people to a form of theology ut- 
terly unsuited, as yet, to their manner of 
thought, intelligence, or culture; but a propo- 
sition as broad as civilization itself, one that 
flatters our race, while it does not bow down 
servilely to it, or place in its hands the kind of 
power it has often misused before. It is al- 
most startling to think of the whole force of 
the proposals made in Mr. Mori’s book, the 
carrying out of which would give to the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race a greater and noble power 
over the future of another people than was 
ever embodied in a political protectorate, and 
return to us a more valuable compensation 
than was ever exacted under the name of trib- 
ute. And when we remember that Mr. Mori 
not only presents to our contemplation the 
plan of introducing much of our own sys- 
tem of education into his country, but also 
that of making English the language of his 
race, we begin to see something of the propor- 
tions ofthe plan. Of the feasibility and merit 
of these proposals we mean to speak in no- 
ticing the contents of the book itself, from 
which the magnitude of the subject has for a 
moment drawn us. 

Mr. Mori begins his volume, entitled 
“Education in Japan,” with a most inter- 
esting and remarkable essay on his native 
country, giving us some very clear and per- 
fect sketches of its history, its needs, plans, 
and hopes. In the very short time he has 
spent among English-speaking people, Mr. 
Mori has, nevertheless, succeeded in placing 
himself in such a rank among political writers 
that it seems almost an impertinence to speak 
of the force and strength of his English style 
as any thing not to be expected ; we have come 
to look for these qualities in all the letters, dis- 
patches, and essays, that emanate from him. 
But it is certainly not out of place to compli- 
ment him on the success with which he has 
done what other writers of all nations have so 
often failed to do: he has succeeded in pre- 
senting his country’s problem justly, clearly, 
and faithfully, with all its pros and cons, with- 
out humiliating himself or his countrymen, yet 
utterly without any national arrogrance or nar- 
rowness. We will not dwell on the points 
of Mr. Mori’s essay, because we are anxious 
that every one should read them for himself; 
but we cannot help saying of it, in dismissing 
the subject, that the minister’s manner of in- 
troducing the information he has received is 
perhaps almost as instructive and important 
as the information itself, and this is said while 
we bear constantly in mind the thorough value 
and timely nature of the latter. 

We have devoted the more space to the first 
portion of this unique book, for the reason that 
many of the replies made by the distinguished 
Americans to whom Mr. Mori addressed his 
inquiries, have already become widely known 
through their publication in the newspapers, 
and have generally gained new esteem for their 
authors by their broad spirit and sound sense. 
They comprise letters from Drs. Woolsey, 
Stearns, Hopkins, McCosh, from President 








Eliot of Harvard, and many more who are es- 
pecially leaders of education; and, besides 
these, there are more general essays from Peter 
Cooper, Secretary Boutwell, «Mr. Garfield, and 
eminent men in every quarter of the country. 
But that communication which has undoubt- 
edly attracted most attention thus far, and 
will continue to excite most curiosity, is 
the letter of Professor Whitney on the fit- 
ness of English for adoption as the national 
language of Japan. The remarkable scheme 
of changing the language of an entire race for 
one used by a people differing from them in 
almost every characteristic is a grave subject 
for discussion, and it has already been consid- 
ered from almost every point of view. We 
would only make one addition to the debate, 
and that is a repetition of the time-worn and cyn- 
ical observation, “Je n’en vois pas la nécessité.”” 
We do not see the necessity, because commerce 
and international intercourse will inevitably 
have one effect—and that as rapidly as any na- 
tional instruction could produce it; they will 
compel the nation now entering the great broth- 
erhood to learn the dominant language in due 
time; let us then know certainly (what does 
not, indeed, seem doubtful) whether English 
be the dominant language, and then time will 
show surer means of making it known than 
those as yet proposed, even if they be feasible 
at all, which we doubt most strongly. 


Messrs. Osgood & Co. have added the 
“French and Italian Note-Books” to their 
excellent illustrated library edition of Haw- 
thorne’s works, thus, we suppose, completing 
the series—unless, indeed, it be intended to 
give us ‘‘Septimius Felton,” and a few short 
miscellaneous writings also in this form. Haw- 
thorne’s notes in France and Italy show us, 
perhaps, less of the inner thought and feeling 
of the man himself than the other glimpses of 
his life that we have had in this same pleasant 
form of record; they are more strictly narra- 
tive, it seems to us; more occupied with what 
he saw, and less with what he felt, than the 
diaries which preceded them in publication. 
“The Marble Faun”’ is, as one may say, a 
journal of his soul-life in Italy; these notes 
seem rather a charming record of his mere 
acts, with such thoughts as are their inevita- 
ble results. This view of the Italian journals 
must not be taken as a belief that they are less 
important to our knowledge of Hawthorne 
than their predecessors; on the contrary, they 
appeared, when we first read them, and seem 
still more, after a little thought, to fill exactly 
what would have been to us a gap in their 
writer’s life-story. He had, it is true, no 
“ practical side’? in the baser sense in which 
that phrase is used of smaller men; that is, he 
had no petty and selfish part, utterly discon- 
nected with al! ideals; but he was intensely 
human, with keen interest in outside things; 
and when we can lay hold of his character by 
its narrative, objective side, we enjoy it with 
all the more thorough enjoyment because it 
so perfectly completes the whole. We have 
been with Hawthorne in his introspection, and 
know how pure a heart he looked in upon; 
how full of tenderness, and charity, and 
strength, it was; here we are with him in his 
outlooking mood—perhaps at the farthest point 
that mood ever reached—and we see how his 
great, earnest soul could throw itself into ob- 
servation with the freshness of a child’s, and 
enjoy with the keenness of a nature kept 
healthy by the surest means. Some of the 
note-books show us how he reasoned; some 
how he thought and wrote ; parts of them tell 
us of his friendships, his comments on men 
and books. The ‘French and Italian Note- 





books ’’ seem to show us how he enjoyed ; and 
how, with thoroughly healthy observation, he 
followed the events of what we may call the 
ideal ‘* every-day life’? that such a man should 
lead. 


We have not gained much pleasure from the 
reading of the anonymous novel, ‘* Not Easily 
Jealous,’ recently added to publications of 
Messrs. Osgood & Co. It is a completely nega- 
tive book, with only such positive defects as a 
very weak and unnatural delineation of what 
are supposed to be every-day human beings, 
and a decided lack of constructive power per- 
ceptible in its plot. The author’s gentle crea- 
tions move with perfect courtesy through the 
greater part of the play they have to perform, 
and carry on a dialogue that is as substantial 
as meringue, and without much flavor. If one 
had that kind of weary headache which maker 
him long, before all things, to stop thinking, 
and have that perfect vacuity in his brain 
which even many authors find it hard to pro- 
duce there, this book would prove a very boon. 
Its exciting parts, if we may say so, do not ex- 
cite; but its quieter and more soothing pas- 
sages attain their object speedily and well. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published 
an American edition of “Turning Points ir 
Life,” by the Rev. Frederick Arnold. The 
title of the book sufficiently indicates its pur- 
pose; and, though we see little originality and 
no unusual vigor in the author’s treatment of 
his themes, his theories are generally of the 
right type, and his manner of putting them 
avoids a too strong resemblance to sermoniz- 


ing. 





Scientific Hotes. 





se Chief-Engineer of the United Statee 
Navy has lately addressed to Rear-Ad- 
miral Goldsborough a detailed report of 9 
series of experimental tests, applied with o 
view to determine the actual and comparative 
value of the recently-patented nickel - seated 
safety-valve. In this report Mr. Fithian states 
that the experiments were comparative, and 
were made with seven valves of the common 
kind, and seven of the nickel-seated valves. 
The main object was to ascertain the lift and 
area of opening given for the escape of steam 
when the valve was acting freely and blowing 
off at full pressure of steam, and how much 
the pressure could be increased after the valve 
was in full operation. As the result of these 
tests, it appears that the new valve possesses 
an advantage over the old, which places it be- 
yond comparison. In addition to the fact that 
this valve is automatic and certain in action, it 
has this superior advantage: Both the valve- 
seat, and the face with which it comes in con- 
tact, are composed of solid nickel, a metal 
which, in addition to its hardness, is also non- 
corrosive, and is therefore not affected by the 
action of the steam and saline matter contained 
in the water. A feature of this report, which 
will be of more general interest, is the concise 
account of the late experiments on steam-boiler 
explosions, conducted at Sandy Hook, New 
Jersey. These experiments, the writer states, 
have disposed of many of the old theories re- 
garding this subject, such as electricity for- 
mation of gases, the sudden generation of 
steam of an enormous pressure, etc., and huve 
proved that expiosions of the most destructive 
character can occur by the gradual accumula- 
tion of steam, and with the moderate pressure 
of fifty-three and one-half pounds per square 
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meh. With the memory of the late Westfield 
disaster in mind, and the subsequent and re- 
peated accidents of similar character, the trav- 
elling public will be relieved to know that ef- 
forts are being made to rescue them against 
this most fearful of all ‘* sudden deaths.” 


Dr. Mayer, of the Stevens Institute, has 
been recently conducting a series cf most in- 
teresting and valuable experiments, the pur- 
pose of which was to determine the effect of 
magnetization on the dimensions of iron and 
steel bars. By the aid of an apparatus capable 
of detecting a variation in length of one two- 
hundred-thousandth of an inch, Professor 
Mayer discovered that iron bars were elon- 
gated when a current of electricity was passed 
around them. When this current was inter- 
rupted, a contraction followed, though the 
normal length was not again attained; from 
which it would appear that the molecular 
structure of the iron had been altered. These 
results are the more mysterious, in view of the 
fact that, when the enclosed bar was of hard- 
ened steel instead of iron, the effect of the 
current was very different. In this instance 
the bar was contracted, and, furthermore, an 
interruption of the current resulted in still fur- 
ther contraction. By the same course of ex- 
periment it was also proved that an iron cylin- 
der, when magnetized, has its capacity in- 
creased. A cylinder of this character was 
fitted with water-tight ends, from one of which 
there projected a fine glass tube; the whole 
was then filled with water till the liquid par- 
tially filled the tube, which was the only means 
of exit. When the current was established 
around this cylinder, the water in the tube 
fell, a result due to an increase in the cepacity 
of the cylinder. 


At a late regular meeting of the California 
Academy of Sciences,. resolutions were passed 
thanking Mr. James Lick for his generous gift to 
the Academy of a valuable building-site, a gift 
which, as stated in the resolutions, “‘ emulates 
the richest bequests of Europe and the United 
States for assisting the pursuit of knowledge, 
and places every devotee of science throughout 
the world, and for all time, under the deepest 
obligations to the donor.” In a subsequent 
address, the president, Professor George Da- 
vidson, stated that the Academy needed two 
hundred thousand dollars to build a structure 
and maintain it. In furtherance of this de- 
sired end we have already noticed in the 
Journat that Judge S. C. Hastings, of San 
Francisco, has contributed twenty thousand 
dollars toward the building-fund. In so good 
a cause, and with such generous examples, 
there is little doubt but that the most sanguine 
aopes of President Davidson and his colleagues 
will be fully and quickly realized, and the Cal- 
ifornia Academy be housed as its zeal and 
worthy purpose merit. 


In no branch of the civil service were the 
demands for “ reform” more just and reason- 
able than in that to which was intrusted the 
management of our mints and assay-offices, 
In these departments it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the employés be not only tried but 
trained, not alone intelligent but experienced, 
and for this reason any system of reform which 
secured to these public servants a guarantee of 
regular advancement, as a return for long and 
faithful service, could but secure general and 
hearty approval. In this connection it is with 
satisfaction that we learn of the promotion of 
Mr. Herbert G. Torrey to the position of assay- 
er in the New York Assay-Office. Mr. Torrey 


has, for several years, held the position of as- 
sistant-assayer in this office, and his deserved 





advancement is not only a just acknowledg- 
ment of faithful service, but a graceful and 
worthy tribute to the memory of his honored 
father. 


We learn from Nature that, at the general 
monthly meeting of the Royal Institute, at 
which Professor Tyndall was present for the 
first time since his return from America, a res- 
olution was unanimously adopted congratulat- 
ing the professor upon his safe arrival in Eng- 
land, expressing satisfaction that the people 
of the United States had shared in the advan- 
tages of his teaching, cordially welcoming him 
on his return to his own scientific home, and 
wishing him continual health and prosperity. 
Professor Tyndall was also thanked for his 
generous gift to the institution of the splendid 
and extensive apparatus employed by him in 
his lectures in America, and commended for 
the liberal spirit and love of science which led 
him to appropriate the profits of his lectures in 
the United States to the establishment of a 
fund to assist the scientific studies of young 
Americans in Europe. 


Mr. Brown, the Government Surveyor in 
British Guiana, has recently, as stated in the 
London Times, discovered what is believed to 
be the largest water-fall in the world. It is 
located in Venezuela, near the head-waters of 
the Massaroony. Here, what appears to be an 
immense river, descends bodily from the north- 
west fall of the great precipice of the Keraima 
Mountains. The summit of this cliff is known 
to be two thousand feet in height, and the 
river, after tumbling down that enormous 
wall, rushes over a glacis of about three thou- 
sand feet, at an angle of not less than forty- 
five degrees. 


ATOMS. 


The famous Iron Mountain, of Missouri, is 
two hundred and twenty-eight feet high, and 
has an area, at the base, of about five hundred 
acres ; artesian borings have been made, and at 
a depth of one hundred and fifty feet the auger 
was stillin the ore. It is computed that this 
single mountain contains ore enough above 
the surface to supply one million tons a year 
for two hundred years.——The Croton-water 
shed has an area of three hundred and thirty- 
nine square miles, and the new reservoir at 
Boyd’s Corners a capacity of three billion three 
hundred and sixty-nine million gallons.——It 
is proposed to construct automatic fire-alarms 
by stretching wires of fusible metal through the 
premises, the melting of the wires serving to 
break the current and thus give the alarm._—— 
The mortar which joins the stones of the Pyra- 
mid of Cheops is precisely similar to modern 
mortars, made of sand and lime. ——The largest 
iron and steel works in the world are those 
of Krupp, at Essen. In this single establish- 
ment there are employed eight thousand eight 
hundred and ten workmen, and the total pow- 
er of the steam-engines is nine thousand five 
hundred and ninety-five horse power.—M. 
Alexandroiski, a Russian, proposes a new form 
of stationary ship-saloon, which differs from 
that of Mr. Bessemer, in that the cabin, in- 
stead of being attached to pivots, floats in a 
kind of tank placed amidships, between the 
engines. This invention, it is stated, has been 
tested by the head of the Russian Naval De- 
partment, and is reported to have proved en- 
tirely satisfactory, the rolling motion of the 
vessel being completely counteracted. Two 
million pounds of glycerine were manufactured 
in the United States during the past year, one 
half of which was the product of a single manu- 
factory in Cincinnati, Ohio.—A first - class 








orange-grove fully developed ought to yield 








three thousand oranges to the tree, and a 
single tree in the old Eaton Grove, near Enter- 
prise, Florida, is said to have produced ten 
thousand oranges in a single year.— At g 
regular meeting of the Paris Academy of Sci- 
ences, convened on the 17th of January, a de- 
cree of the President of the Republic author- 
izing the election of M. Janssen to the Acad- 
emy was read, and M. Janssen admitted. At 
the same meeting, M. Faye read the termina- 
tion of his answer to Fathers Secchi and Tac. 
chini. It was devoted to the refutation of 
Secchi’s statement that sun-spots were solar 
eruptions, and the proof that they were down- 
rushes caused by cyclones. ——New York burns 
about one million two hundred thousand feet 
of gas a year.——Dr. Hooker will probably 
succeed Sir G. B. Airy as President of the 
Royal Society, the latter having announced 
his intention of retiring after the anniversary 
meeting in November next.——The Society of 
Agriculturists, in France, offers a prize of three 
thousand franes, together with a gold medal, 
for an efficacious remedy for the silk-worm 
disease. 
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HE suggestive and, in many respects 

unique career of the Countess Guiccioli 
came to an end, in Rome, on March 27th. The 
most striking episode in her life—her relations 
with Byron—are well known, she herself hav- 
ing recalled them to public attention a year 
or two ago by the publication of her reminis- 
cences. She never made any attempt to con- 
ceal these relations, but always spoke of them 
with pride ; and, singular to say, far from con- 
signing her to the infamy which our own mor- 
al code inflicts upon such eccentricities, the 
gave an additional éclat to the position whic 
her beauty and accomplishments had already 
won for her in society. After Byron’s death, 
she spent many years in elegant retirement, 
surrounded by a distinguished circle of friends; 
and then, at fifty years of age, married the 
Marquis de Boissy, a French nobleman of an- 
cient lineage and immense wealth, who was a 
Senator of France under the empire. As Ma- 
ame de Boissy, ‘* La Guicciola,”’ as she was al- 
—_ called, dispensed a hospitality as lavish 
and elegant as any in Paris in its most brill- 
iant days, and her salon was frequented by the 
most eminent politicians, artists, and men of 
letters, in France. She was nearly eighty years 
old at her death, and is said to have retained 
to the last her youthful beauty and vivacity. 
Her eye was still soft and bright, her complex- 
ion like that of a girl, and her chestnut hair 
fell upon her shoulders in ringlets that had 
hardly been touched by time. 


Senator Conkling, who is one of the most 
effective orators in the Senate, as oratory goes 
nowadays, is thus described by Grace Green- 
wood in a recent letter: “He is a wizard in 
words; a necromancer in logic. His best pow- 
er, both in statement and reasoning, is exqui- 
sitely subtle. His argument is a web, fine as 
gossamer, but firm as steel. He never allows 
even his brilliant rhetoric to overload his 
theme. Mr. Conkling is a speaker who, by 
his peculiar manner, arrogant and defiant, 
cynical, and at times supercilious, arouses your 
antagonism from the very first, so the final 
victory he wins over your mind, whether by 
sophistry and casuistry, or by clear logic and 
fair induction, is the more complete. It is pure 
brain-power—intellectual absolutism. He has, 
I think, no humor, but wit of a certain frosty, 
biting sort, and a terrible power of sarcasm. 
He can speak daggers, and poisoned daggers 
at that. As for his speeches, if it is possible 
to have too much of a good thing, he Pestows 
on the Senate that doubtful benefaction. He 
makes his points sharply, always, but some- 
times blunts them with iteration. He is uot 
satisfied with killing his antagonist’s argu 
ment, he mangles the carcass.”’ 


Mr. W. Milnor Roberts, Chief-Engineer of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, co s the 
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statements made in the Jovrnat last year con- 
cerning the ‘‘ Climate of the Northwest.”? In 
a letter, dated February 27th, he says that the 
trains have been run all winter in Minnesota 
with remarkable freedom from snow difficulties, 
and that there has been less necessary delay: on 
the Northern Pacific road than upon the roads 
between Chicago and New York. In common 
with the rest of the country, the Northwest 
had an unusually severe winter season, yet at 
Bozeman, near the highest point on the North- 
ern Pacific line, the lowest temperature was 
16° above zero, and the average was 35° above. 
The climate grows steadily milder from Min- 
nesota westward to Puget Sound, and both in 
Western Montana and in Walla-Walla Valley 
farmers began their spring ploughing during 
the latter part of January. Mr. Roberts is con- 
vinced that, if the Northern Pacific road had 
been completed, it could have been kept in 
regular operation during the entire winter with- 
out difficulty. 


The Pall Mall Gazette thinks it not improb- 
able that the decay of oratorical power in the 
House of Commons will before long lead to 
the adoption of some other method of expres- 
sion than that of speaking. Singing would 
hardly find favor; but ‘‘ there can Be no doubt 
that a graceful dancer would make a far greater 
impression on the House than a faltering speak- 
er, and there are several questions which would 
afford fine opportunities for a display of spright- 
liness and skill. For instance, the Irish edu- 
cation question might be discussed with a jig, 
the navy estimates introduced with a hornpipe, 
and local taxation be dealt with by a country- 
dance. How much more effective would be a 
minuet between Mr. Vernon Harcourt and Mr. 
Ayrton than an acrimonious discussion! What 
volumes might be expressed by a twirl or a ho 
at the right moment, and deliberation conducte 
by harmonious movements would perhaps pro- 
duce that elevating effect in politics which is 
certainly not imparted by modern eloquence.” 


“The Happy Land” is the title of a new 
burlesque now playing in London, in which 
three cabinet ministers—Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Lowe, and Mr. Ayrton—are mercilessly ridi- 
culed. They are represented as visiting fairy- 
land in order to bestow the blessings of popu- 
lar government upon the fairies; and they do 
this by forming a cabinet on the principle of 

iving every one the office of which he knows 
east, and for which he is most conspicuously 
unfit. A fairy, for instance, who asks ‘* What 
1s aship?”’ is made First Lord of the Admiral- 
vi another, who says that two and two make 
our, or five, according to circumstances, is at 
once installed in the Treasury, and so on. 
The natural result is, that confusion and mob- 
law prevail, the peace and prestige of fairy- 
land are lost, and the ministers are at length 
turned ignominiously away. In the course of 
the piece, Mr. Gladstone sings ‘‘ Here a snub, 
there a snub, everywhere a snub ;”’ Mr. Lowe 
sings the glory of saving a “ half-penny ;” 
and, in a can-can which follows, the prime- 
minister is seen madly careering in a whirl of 
half-naked ballet-girls. 


A good story is told of an adventure which 
befell President Thiers recently. While tak- 
ing a walk on a fine, frosty morning through 
the camps at. Versailles, he noticed a young 
conscript standing sentry, but engaged for the 
moment in discussing bread - and - cheese. 
“Bonjour, mon garcon,” began M. Thiers. 
“ Bonjour, ma petite vieille” (little old wife), 
replied Pitou. ‘* Well, and how are you amus- 
mg yourself here—not too dull, eh?” ‘ Ah, 
that depends; just now, you see, I am taking 
it easy, and eating my cheese.”? ‘‘And do 
on like the ration-bread? for m part I find it 

etter than formerly.’”’ ‘‘ Ziens/ so you eat it, 
do you? And pray, what are you, injfirmier 
(hospital attendant)?’ ‘ Better than that,” 
answered M. Thiers. ‘‘ Bah! sous-lieuten- 
ant?” “Better than that.” ‘Captain?’ 
“ Better than that.” ‘‘General?” ‘ Better 
than that—I am president of the republic.’ 
‘What! you are Thiers!’ exclaimed the as- 
tonished sentry ; “‘ here, then, quick, catch hold 
of my bread-and-cheese, that I may present arms.”’ 


Charles Nodier, the popular novelist, was 
engaged lately to write the fewilleton of a lead- 
ing Paris journal, and had the stipulation put 
in the contract tl 


line should count as a full line. 








when Nodier received his pay, he found him- 
self credited with two lines less than his own 
count. ‘How is that?’’ he asked, ‘ you are 
two lines short.”” ‘*Oh!”? said the clerk, ‘‘ the 
—— does not pay for the signature every 

eek, which, being in capitals, makes up the 
two lines.” al good,” replied Nodier, 
“ for the future we’ll leave the signature out.’ 
As it was Nodier’s name the journal wanted, 
and his story was not of the slightest value 
without it, it is needless to say the two lines 
were paid for. 


General Garibaldi has written a letter in 
which he calls Pasquier, Segur, and Bishop 
Dupanloup, who attacked him in the Assem- 
bly, “‘the Versailles jackals,’ and says that 
he is accustomed to “ passing on their indecent 
tracks” the mud from the soles of his shoes. 
He denies all their charges, asserts that he 

ave the eight thousand francs to the wounded 
talians of the Vosges army, and that both he 
and Colonel Basso, during the entire French 
campaign, had their bodies clothed by “the 
venerable mantles of Caprera, without know- 
ing any other kind of covering night or day.” 


The Tribune is shocked at our brutal way 
of putting criminals to death, by suspending 
them by the neck with a rope until they are 
dead. It says: ‘* We are accustomed to look 
with a spirit of self-complacent criticism upon 
the French, who have adopted the instanta- 
neous guillotine, and the Spaniards, who have 
invented the painless garrote; we shudder 
slightly at the thought of their executions, and 
remark upon the sanguinary tendencies of the 
Latin races. We forget that these people have 
applied scientific principles to the methods of 
judicial killing, while we are running on in 
the old brutal rut of the middle ages.” 


A Parisian peiocetnn, who was wealthy 
as well as philosophical, having left the follow- 
ing testament—“ It is my will that any one of 
my relatives, who shall presume to shed tears 
at my funeral, shall be disinherited ; he who 
laughs most heartily, shall be sole heir’’—all 
bereaved kindred are now under treatment for 
exploded sides. The successful competitor 
was the philosopher’s grandfather, who pro- 
duced an artificial hilarity by basely inhaling 
nitrous-oxide gas. 


The French Society of Dramatic Authors, 
of which Alexandre Dumas is president, has 
just decided, by a large majority, that no 
manager of a theatre shall be allowed to play 
any piece which has been written or composed 
by himself, his actors, or any person in his em- 
ploy, and that no author or composer shall be 
associated in business with any manager or 
employés as aforesaid. 


A literary curiosity will appear shortly, in 
London, in the shape of a volume of ‘‘ Poems 
of Mary, Queen of Scots,” collected from va- 
rious original and obscure sources, and prefaced 
with an introduction by Mr. Julian Sharman. 
This is the first intimation the world has had 
that Queen Mary was poet as well as martyr. 


M. Thiers is winning praise even from his 
enemies. It is said that, on a recent occasion, 
the Emperor of Germany expressed his per- 
sonal regard for him, and added that his pa- 
triotic efforts to procure the release of his 
country deserved to be crowned with speedy 
success. 


A recent description ofthe Empress Eugénie 
speaks of her as slim and stately as well as 
tall. Her complexion is fresh, apparently, 
and has escaped sallowness, if it has not that 
alabaster whiteness which distinguished it in 
earlier days. Her eye is still clear, brilliant, 
and piercing. 


General Trochu, in his last speech in the 
Assembly, when bidding farewell to public 
life, warned his countrymen against the dan- 
ger of “legends,” and the stars and spangles 
of over-patriotic historians. 


King Louis, of Bavaria, who has not proved 
a very tractable member of the imperial fami- 
ly, has at length consented to withdraw his 
opposition to the adoption of the Prussian uni- 
form for his two corps. 


The Russian expedition to Khiva will start 
earlier than was expected, and will be accom- 


hat each and every part of a : panied by English and American correspond- 
On Saturday, | ents. 








Father Hyacinthe has gone to his new 
church in Geneva, and his congregation prom- 
ises to be one of the largest in the city, made 
up about equally of Catholics and Protestants. 
The Ultramontanes are greatly exasperated at 
his success. 


It is as yet uncertain whether M. Roche- 
fort will be transported to New Caledonia or 
not, the decision being dependent upon the 
report of the medical committee which is to 
examine into the state of his health. 


The Princess Mathilde Bonaparte has writ- 
ten a novel, entitled ‘*La Dame a la Rubine,” 
which had the advantage of revision by M. 
Prosper Merimée before his death. 





The Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





ARCH 22.—The Spanish Cortes decree 

the immediate emancipation of slaves in 

ag Rico, and the dissolution of the Assem- 

y- 

Riot of workmen at Slough Levee Works, 
Mo. ; one man killed. 

J. Holtshouser murders his brother at Bards- 
town, Ky. 

Death at Reading, Pa., of Commander Na- 
thaniel Green, of the United States Navy ; and 
at Philadelphia, of John Lewis Baker, a noted 
actor. 


Marcu 23,—Intelligence that Lieutenant 
Rice had defeated a band of Apaches, killing 
six. 

Death at Binghamton, N. Y., of John A. 
Collier, an eminent jurist; and of Lieutenant- 
Governor M. H. Pettitt, at Kenosha, Wis. 

Three children burned to death in a prairie- 
fire, near Reed’s Landing, Minn. 


Marcu 24. -—Insubordination among the 
Spanish troops at Tarragona. 

The Liberty and Xenia Railroad, Ohio, 
seized by a number of the stockholders, aided 
by three hundred armed men. The track torn 
up, trains stopped, and telegraph-wires cut. 

Accident on the Chicago and Michigan 
Shore Railroad ; three employés killed. 

Alexander Caldwel), United States Senator 
from Kansas, resigns his seat. 

Intelligence that the Modocs demand a res- 
ervation on Lost River as a condition of peace. 

Announcement of death, at Addlestone, 
Surrey, England, of Charles Knight, a cele- 
brated author and publisher. 


Marcu 25.— Twelve members of a secret 
socialist society arrested at Ydes, France. 

Intelligence of serious disturbances among 
the cadets of St. Cyr, France. Ten students 
sentenced to imprisonment one month. 

Explosion at the American Powder-Mills, 
at Acton, Mass., killing A. G. Fay, the agent, 
and two workmen. 

Three children burned to death at a fire at 
Grass Point, Mich. 

The Senate pronounco charges of bribe 
against Senator Powell Clayton unsustained. 
The committee in the case of Senator Bogy 
report allegations of bribery in securing his 
seat not proved. 

Intelligence of the death, at Glasgow, Scot- 
land, of the Very Rev. Dr. Barclay, an eminent 
linguist. 

eath, at Carlisle, Pa., of Rear-Admira! 
John B. Montgomery, of the United States 
Navy. 


Marcon 26.—The Spanish garrison at Bar- 
celona mutinies. 

Lieutenant-Genera] Pieltan appointed Cap- 
tain-General of Cuba, and Lieutenant-Genera. 
_ de Rivero Captain-General of Porto 

ico. 

The Spanish Government orders a levy en 
masse upon the adult male population of Cata- 
lonia and neighboring provinces to suppress 
the Carlists. 

Death, at London, of Count Arthur von 
Bernstorff, German ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain, 

Two hundred and sixty-eight thousand six 
hundred dollars prize claims awarded to Ad- 
miral Farragut and those under his command 
at the surrender of New Orleans. 
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Accident on the Wilmington and Weldon 
Railroad; several injured. 

William M. Tweed resigns his seat as sena- 
tor in the New-York Legislature. 


Manon 27.—President Thiers orders the 
Prefect of the Lower Pyrenees to arrest Don 
Carlos wherever found, General Cabrera ap- 
pointed to the supreme command of the Carlist 
troops. Carlists reported masters of Upper 
Catalonia. 

The defendants in the Memphis and El 
Paso Railway case at Paris found guilty of 
swindling, and sentenced to imprisonment; 
General Fremont, in contumaciam, to five 
years, and to pay a fine of 3,000 francs. 





Governor Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, signs 
a bill appropriating one million dollars for the 
Centennial Exhibition. 

Frederick Heggi acquitted of the charge of 
oisoning to death Frederick Siegfried, of New 
fork. 

Death, at Paris, of M. Thierry, a noted 
French historian; at Hartford, Conn., of Hon. 
James Dixon, United States Senator; and of 
the Rev. Jehn 8. Wilson, D. D., at Atlanta, Ga. 


Maron 28. —Dispatch that Don Carlos ab- 
dicates his claim to the throne of Spain in 
favor of his son. 

Intelligence of disaffection in the govern- 
ment forces in Catalonia, and flight of many 





officers threatened with death by their subor- 
dinates. 

Secession movement reported in the Canary 
Islands. 

Three detachments of Cuban troops in the 
Spanish service reported to have revolted and 
joined the insurgents. 

Intelligence of the death, at Rome, of the 
Countess Guiccioli; of Nicolaus August, Duke 
of Delacarlia, brother of Oscar II., King of 
Sweden; and of Major-General Patrick Yule, 
of the English Royal Engineers. 

Letters from Zanzibar announce that Sir 
Bartle Frere had failed in his mission to the 
sultan, to prevent the exportation and trans- 
portation of slaves in and across his territory. 
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SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 


Murray St., N. Y. 


to increase their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend the Sev- 
en-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, as well secured and unusually productive.— 
Jay Cooxe & Co. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES.—Mrs. 
Coyne, Richmond, N. Y., has used her Wheeler & 
Wilson Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine since Sept. 1857, 
for the work of a large family; learned to use it with- 
out any instruction, and in three days has made three 
shirts, hemmed three table-cloths and six towels. It is 
the only machine that does work nicely enough for 
aer; her little daughter learned to use it in one after- 
noon, and can run it as fast and do as good work as 
any one. 
Lock-Stitch Ripper. 


See the new Improvements and Woods’s 


TO INVESTORS.—To those who wish 


to reinvest Coupons or Dividends, and those who wish 








THE THANATOPHIDIA OF IN- 
dia; being a Description of the Venomous Snakes of 
the Indian Peninsula, with an Account of the Influence 
of their Poison on Life ; and a Series of Experiments. 
Beautifully illustrated with 31 Colored Plates, most of 
them from Life. 1 vol., folio. Price, $75.00. Lon- 


don, 1872. D. Aprteron & Co., New York. 





TWO CENTURIES OF CERAMIC 
Art in Bristol; being a History of the Manufac- 
ture of the True Porcelain; by Richard Champion. 
With a Biography compiled from Private Correspond- 
ence, Journals, and Family Papers; containing Un- 





published Letters of Edmund Burke, Richard and Wil 


liam Burke, the Duke of Portland, the Marquis of 
Buckingham, and others; with an Account of the 
Delft, Earthenware, and Enamel Glass-works, from 
Original Sources. By Hucn Owen, F.S. A. Illus- 
trated with One Hundred and Sixty Engravings. One 
large volume, imperial octavo. Cloth. Price, $20. 
London, 1873. D. Appreton & Co., 549 & 551 


Broadway, N. Y. 





STATION-RY DEPARTMENT.— 
D. Appteton & Co. ax> Sole Agents for the ‘‘ Saratoga 
Mills” Writing Papers —Letrer—8, 9, 10, and 12 Ib. 
Note—4, 5, and 6lb. Have always a full stock of 
French and English Papers. Make up to order every 
thing in the way of Check, Note, and Draft Books. 
Bill-Heads, Letter and Note Headings, Circulars, etc., 
printed or engraved in the very best manner. Buyers 
are specially invited to call and examine our varied and 
well-selected stock of Stationery. 
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